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Pointing the Way to More Sales 


HE AGENT IS THE connecting 
link between the insurance 
companies and the public. He 
should be an insurance specialist, 
a source of information to the pub- 
lic, and its educator. His mission is 
to make the public appreciate the 
function performed by insurance 
in stabilizing credit, assuming risks, 
absorbing the shocks of disaster, 
and creating confidence. 
Every agent should have the con- 
viction of the importance of his 
business. Appreciating the service 


The author—Mr. Hall is an associate agency 
director of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co. He began his career as a local 
agent in native city of Reidsville, North 
Carolina. 


By J. DILLARD HALL 


which insurance renders to human- 
ity, he will never take an apologetic 
attitude before the public or his 
clients. To win the respect of his 
fellowmen, it is necessary that he 
respect himself and his business. 

An agent should identify himself 
with the business and educational 
organizations of his community, 
such as Chamber of Commerce, 
lunch clubs, and kindred organi- 
zations. He should see to it that the 
function of insurance in the eco- 
nomic life of the community re- 
ceives due consideration by these 
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organizations, and he should seek 
every opportunity through the press 
and by advertising to diffuse insur- 
ance information. 

The agent must be the judge of 
the best methods to secure business. 
The field will not come to you. The 
public has become more insurance 
minded and there are many lines 
of insurance that can be sold by an 
intelligent, convincing explanation 
of what insurance will do for people 
—by making them want it. 

Advertising is your own special 
brand of public relations. No one 
can over-emphasize the necessity 
of constantly keeping an agency’s 
name in the public eye. Successful 
insurance offices are those whose 
names are synonymous with insur- 
ance. Advertising can be described 
as a method of bringing people to 
you who are “Pre-sold” on your 
service before they meet you or 
your representative or set foot in 
your office. The better the pre- 
selling job, the easier it will be to 
sell a product—your insurance pol- 
icy—because the prospect does not 
have to spend time in deciding on 
your reliability and position in the 
community. 

The average man remembers one- 
fifth of what he hears—two-fifths of 
what he sees, but four-fifths of what 
he sees and hears. 

From past experience and con- 
tacts with agents throughout the 
country, I am listing an outline of 
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advertising ideas which have been 
adopted and found successful from 
an agency standpoint. These ideas 
are not theory; they have been ac- 
tually designed and used by agents. 

1. Place a small ad regularly in 
the local newspaper. (Constant 
repetition is the paying factor. ) 

2. Direct mailing to a select list 
of prospects. (This list should in- 
clude your important assureds. Let 
these people know that you are well 
advised of the most up-to-date cov- 
erages and that you know your 
business. ) 

8. Slides or trailer on screen of 
the local theater. (Don’t overlook 
—visual impressions are the most 
lasting. ) 

4, Maintain a road or street sign. 
(Have your office address on this 
sign. ) 

5. Distribute blotters and folders. 
(This is keeping your name before 
the buying public. ) 

6. Distribute - small advertising 
pieces, such as pencils, ashtrays, 
game score-pads, cigarette lighters, 
desk blotters, calendars, wallets, 
memo-pads and etc. 

7. Mail seasonal greeting cards, 
Christmas, Birthday, and etc. (You 
like to be remembered and so do 
your clients. ) 

8. Distribute yearbooks. (Your 
regular customers are entitled to 
receive them and prospective cli- 
ents will be eager to get them. ) 

9. Use your local radio station. 
(This medium can be used for 
announcing important changes in 
coverages, rates and other items 
that affect a great many people.) 

10. Give talks before organiza- 
tions, clubs and various civic 
groups. (Such groups are interested 
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in good speakers and it gives you 
a wonderful opportunity to meet 
new people. ) 

11. Enclose advertising piece 
with all mail to clients. (It calls 
attention to other lines available 
through your organization. ) 

12. Display posters of your com- 
panies. (Many companies are doing 
national advertising in numerous 
magazines and periodicals. Does 
the public know what companies 
you represent? ) 

13. Sponsor some activity, such 
as bowling team, softball team, Boy 
Scout Troop and etc. (You will 
meet a lot of nice people who are 
buying insurance. ) 

14. Use a window display where 
possible. (The old theory of watch- 
ing the steam shovel at work. ) 

15. Mail postcards announcing 
rate changes, new forms and news 
affecting your customers’ business. 
(Don’t let your competitor give 
your customer the first information 
on things affecting his business. ) 

16. Furnish large risks with ex- 
panding policy containers. (Policies 
are usually kept in the safe. The 
assureds like a small compact file 
that will hold all of their policies 
in one place. ) 

17. Use items of local interest in 
your advertising. (Accidents, losses, 
claims paid and other items where 
insurance can be closedly tied into 
the information. ) 

18. Provide bid cards at all let- 
tings. (Contractors buy many bonds 
and insurance policies. Do they 
know that you can furnish these 
coverages? ) 

19. Deliver all claim checks in 
person, (This is the service your 
customer is paying for. Third party 
claimants are in many cases some 
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of your best potential customers. 
They know the company will pay. ) 

20. Give other businessmen tips 
on prospective customers. (Banks 
want new accounts, garages want 
to sell new cars, contractors want 
new building jobs; don’t forget your 
fellow businessmen are also looking 
for new accounts. ) 

21. Distribute informative mate- 
rial through Schools, Clubs and 
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Associations. (You as an insurance 
agent have access to a great amount 
of material that is valuable in an 
educational way to the above type 
of organizations, such as safety lit- 
erature, accident statistics, fire and 
fire prevention data. ) 

22. Use bus and streetcar adver- 
tising. (The same people ride these 
cars daily. As in newspapers, con- 
stant repetition firmly implants 
your organization. ) 
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23. Distribute Safety Match 
folders. (Just good general adver- 
tising. ) 

24. Use stickers or name strips 
for all policies and outgoing mail. 
(Tells at a glance the agency 
writing the policy or sending the 
mail. ) 

25. Take advertising space in 
entertainment programs, special 
luncheon menus, school programs 
and etc, (They are generally pretty 
well perused during intermissions 
or before the programs start. ) 

26. Have an appropriate agency 
trade-mark to enhance all of your 
agency advertising. (The Good 


Housekeeping seal means the stamp 
of approval. Make yours the stamp 
of good insurance and fine service.) 

27. Use an attractive envelope 
on all material mailed to clients. 
(How many times have you thrown 


a cheap-looking advertising en- 
velope into the wastebasket with- 
out opening it?) 

28. Be sure and acknowledge 
payment of all accounts. (Your cus- 
tomer appreciates this attention and 
it is a wonderful opportunity to 
enclose some good advertising on 
some other lines. ) 

These ideas are in the class of 
“planned production” and are a jus- 
tifiable expense to the agency. Your 
company will furnish a variety of 
advertising materials to put the 
ideas to work. Apparently more and 
more businesses are finding it good 
business to advertise. The Editor 
of Printer’s Ink recently predicted 
that the total advertising volume 
for 1953 would be about $7,700,- 
000,000—10% ahead of 1952. Also 
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total volume for 1954 may well 
pass the eight billion mark. 

Up to now, we've talked about 
advertising you can do to tie your 
agency and its facilities to your 
community, to develop a receptive 
attitude in your prospects’ minds. 
Advertising can give you a head 
start in selling—but nothing will 
ever entirely replace “making calls 
to get results.” 

Perhaps you're saying to your- 
self “fine—I agree—but where do I 
start making these calls once I’ve 
gotten myself established through 
advertising?” 

To quote a real philosopher and 
commentator, Will Rogers, is his 
rustic observation on life around us, 
“All I know is what I read in the 
newspapers.” To see what goes on 
in any town and what is most im- 
portant to its community—read 
your newspaper. You will find that 
the town or city activities and yours 
are tied into the life of your town 
through our business of insurance. 
Your town, your community doesn’t 
stand still. Neither does your and 
my business of insurance. In these 
days and times since we are run- 
ing so fast trying to stay in the 
same place, we are missing oppor- 
tunities that should be obvious. 

Let’s take the morning paper in 
any town or city in the United 
States any day of the week or year 
and let me show you what you will 


find. 
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POINTING THE WAY TO 


MORE SALES 


Premium-Producing Newspaper Items 


Watch your newspapers for the following items. Such 


notices are direct leads 
bonds to be filed. 


on policies to be 
A telephone call will many times 


written or 


give you the necessary entree. 





| Baltimore County Bldg. 


Permits Issued 


Sudvale Building Co. to erect_16 frames 
dwellings on Sudvale road, on Carnation | 
and at 1302-1308 Saddleback roac 
and at 223 Oak avenue, Sudvale Develop 
ment; cost, $199,600. Owner, builder. 
d Elba Construction Co. to erect 2 brick 


CITY OF BALTIMORE \ 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
] BUREAU OF BUILDING INSPECTION 
NOTICE OF LETTING 
Baltimore, Md., December 9, 1953. 





Sealed proposals, in duplicate, ad- 
dr.aosed to the Board of Estimates of 
the Mayor and City Council of Balti-| 
more and endorsed: “PROPOSAL 

FING AND SHEET METAL 

ON BUILDING AT GAY AND 
STREETS, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND”, will be received at the 
office of the Comptroller, Room 20, 
| City Hall, Baltimore, Maryland, on or 


| Low Bidders 


BIDS IN. | 
NORTH BETHESDA JUNIOR HIGH' 
SCHOOL. , 

Ewing Drive & Johnson Ave., Mont-(| 
gomery County. | 
OWNER—Board of Education of mids 








gomery County, Social Agencies Bldg., 


Contracts Awarded 


CONTRACT AWARDED. 
HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Queen Anne County. 
OWNER—Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission, C. R. Pease, Sec'y, 108 BD. 
Lexington St. 
Contract No, Q-252-5-215. 








1. Burtpinc Permits—HoMeE or Inpvus- 
TRIAI 

(Builders Risk Insurance, Compensation 

and Public Liability for the Contractor; 

mavbe a bond is to be filed. How about 

Coverage and 


the Fire, and extended 


allied lines on the completed building.) 


LETTINGS. ' 


furnish 


2. NOTICES Of 


(Generally 
a bid bond. If he gets the job, a per- 
formance bond will have to be filed. He 


CONTRACT 
the contractor must 


must have compensation and public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance. 
Builders’ Risk Insurance is 


quired. Why don’t you attend those let- 


often re- 


tings and furnish bid cards and get 
acquainted with these insurance buyers?) J 


3. Property OR EQuipMENT PURCHASES , 


(Nine times out of ten these purchases 


will result in more fire and extended 
coverage insurance. Often special floater 
forms are necessary to cover machiner\ 
or equipment. Can you advise as to the 


proper coverage?) 


4. Fires 

(Did you ever watch a fire and wonder 
if you hadn't better increase your own 
fire insurance? The fellow having the 
fire is most certainly going to increase 
A follow-up on a list of 
additional 


his insurance. 


fires can mean considerable 





business. ) 
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‘ ss — 
Incorporations. 


} The following certificates of incor 
poration have been received at th 
office of the State Tax Commission. | 

Lindenstruth and Prout Seafood, Ine. 
3413 Clifton avenue to deal in food 
products; capital stock 100 shares com 

» par value $100 cach 
Lindenstruth, } 
John 8S. Gallon, all of Balti- 


Licenses Issued By Frank C. 
Robey, Clerk Court of 
Common Pleas. 


Floyd S. - Electrical Contractor, 
Inc., Spaug Strect, Mt. Airy, N. C., 
|! ynstrue = 
| Samuel Kaufman, 1300 Myrtle avenue; 
cigarett 

Mira —_ Shop, Inc., 561% North 
Gay street; dresses 

James and Minnie Finch, 4 North Pop t 





pleton street: restaurant 
| James Hedgemon, 1411 Pennsylvania 
avenue; nevelties, 


REALTY 


TRANSFERS OF PROPY/ 








Filed for Record in Office of Mas 


SATURD. 








Deeds. 
Edward F Thiem &c to 56 C och, 
3607 McTavish ave, g¢ r $84. 
56 Corp to Edward F Thiem, 
same property, g¢ r $8 
LeRoy W Sinclair &c to Jame 
Pugh &c, 1 lot, g r $75...... 
Land Record Hold Co to John 
LB Dulaney, 1714 Ingram rd, 
g r $108 
400 Inc to Henry paauee 
2719 Glen ave, g r $12 
Andrew E Ruth &c to Wilton 
Jenkins &c, 2922 Brighton st, 
$96 
John L Schreiber &e to Becon 





5. Notice or INCORPORATION. 

(This means the starting of a new legal 
entity. As such they have an operating 
income to protect. They must have 
property protection on their assets. Their 
liability to the general public must be 
protected. How about offering to make 
an insurance audit for them.) 





6. New BusINeEsses. 

(Necessary to file bond in many instances 
—required by State law, municipal ordi- 
nance and in some cases bv Federal Goy- 
ernment. “License or Permit” bonds.) 


7. Pustic APPOINTMENTS. 


(A large percentage of public appoint- 
ments mean that the appointee must 
post a bond guaranteeing faithful per- 
formance of duty. Solicit him for this 
bond. Maybe his deputy must also file a 


bond.) 
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8. Reat Estate TRANSFERS 

(The insurance isn’t always transferred. 
The new owner will want some advice 
on insurable values at least. It isn’t a 
bad idea to offer to make an insurance 





survey in instances of this kind.) 


9. BurcLanies anp HoLpups 

(The man who has experienced the hap- 
pening is the best prospect and those 
in the immediate neighborhood are also 
very good prospects.) 
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Engagements 


CHLUR—SHERMAN—Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
2 Flushing. N. Y.. happily an- 
engagement of their daughter 
Gerard M. Unhler. son of 
Uhler of Brooklyn and the 
Morri a ler 
y HTE ae Sarah L. Seril 
of Fimhuree s. announce th 
ment of her daugaher: 
Mr Allen Watkins, son of 
Watkins of Ryookirn. N. ¥. 


Mrs. Syilvii rt 


Marriages 


BELL—GOLD—Mr. and Mrs. Irving Wal tzer 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Florence Gold, to Barry G. Bell, fon of 
Mr, and Mrs. Murray Bell 

BLOCK—LICHTIG—: Minerva Lichtig 

mees tl of her aughter 
oe Jeanne, to Seymour David Block 
son of NMirs. Helen Block and the late 

Julius Bloc 1954 

COWAN—BAUN AN ar and Mrs. Willlam 
Baumann of Freeport announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, ~ Lorrat ne, to 

Mr. David Cowan, son t. and Mrs 

L wis Cowan of New Yc ork city, on Sunday, 
May 4 


Fred 
their 


rving Friedman, 


ndary. 19. 
GORDON-RADSKIN—Lir. and Mrs. Milton 
tadskin announce the = riage of their 
daughter Nita to Mr. Alber Gordon, son 
S t. — Mrs Samuel Goldstein, on 
Ma at the Hotel Warwick. 
Gt TNER—COMN EA r. and Mrs. Joceph Cohn 
of 101 Central Park West, New York City. 
announce the marriage of their daughter 


GROSS—Mr. and Mrs. Jules of Toronto 


at the Brooklyn 


and Mrs. Alvin Halpern 
Weisbium) announce 
son, Michgel Charies, 


KAWTER—Mr. and Mrs, Richard T., of Mas- 


Beaths 


LAMBE —< pate 1, M. D., of Mount 
hisco, 
father or Dr. o-— P. 
William Stearns, brother of Miss 
Lambert. Interment yes. on May 1, Beaford 
Union Cemetery, Bedford, N. x. Memorial 
Service Riverside Church, New York City, 
Saturday, May 15, at P. M. In lieu of 
powers, gins may be made to the a 
La t ey Fund, c/o 
Soren, 8 Church St., White Plains, N. y 
N beloved husband of Maude, dear 
brother of Le 


Rose 
Monday, May 3. at “he Riverside” 
Brookiyn, Ocean etal at Prospect Par 
Please omit flow 





10. ExGAGEMENTS TO BE MarRieD. 
(They are thinking about a new home, 
new furniture, she has a valuable ring, 
he will very likely buy some more life 
insurance—get your feet off the desk and 
get moving.) 


MARRIAGES. 
(They are buying a new home, new 
furniture, he will very likely buy some 
more life insurance. Have you taken 
care of their insurance needs? How about 
a wedding present floater policy.) 


12. VacaTION, TRIPS AND ETC 

(How about giving them some peace of 
mind while they are away by writing a 
residence theft policy? Maybe they will 
want a trip transit policy. This is a won- 
derful entree to discuss a personal prop- 
erty floater policy.) 


13. Bintus. 

(Increase in the life insurance for the 
parents. An educational policy for the 
child. In some cases a trust fund is 
established requiring a judicial bond.) 


14. DEATHS 

(The estate must be probated. Admin- 
istrators or executors bonds required. 
Referee’s bond for the sale of real estate 
often required. In the case of minor heirs, 
long term trusts or guardianships are 
established requiring bonds. In many 
cases additional insurance must be pur- 
chased by the person handling the es- 
tate.) 
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There are many other items ap- 
pearing in the daily paper which 
are direct leads to sales such as— 
Promotion, Inheritances of money, 
Graduations—Winning of law suits, 
Accidents, Newcomers, and Salary 
increases. 

Also Civic activities such as ro- 














deos, celebrations, food shows, dog 
shows, fairs, etc., Hobbies. 

Seems to me it all adds up to 
this—most successful agents are suc- 
cessful because they know their 
community and fit in with its life. 

How about you—is your commu- 
nity Your Town? 














COPYRIGHT 1953 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONT!! 


“What actually comes out, is—‘Cut the cards! Ten dollars a stack!’ You'll 
have a game in no time!” 





Annual Meeting of the Association 











RacpeuH H. PuLatts WALLACE FALVEY 
President Vice President 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Association of Casualty and Surety 

Companies in May in New York City, Ralph H. Platts, president 

of the Standard Accident Insurance Company, was elected president; 

Wallace Falvey, president of the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, was elected vice president. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting ten years ago. 

The following member companies were re-elected to membership on 
the Executive Committee: American Insurance Company, Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, Home Indemnity Company, London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, Ltd., and Royal Indemnity Company. 
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Only ten years old, yet here 
is the pioneer package policy 
which, at introduction, was far 
ahead of its time — and now 
taken for granted 


Pioneer Package Policy 


REAL MILESTONE IN THE de- 
A velopment of comprehensive 
multi-peril forms, the Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy, as 
we know it today, was introduced 
on a standardized basis in 1944 and 
won immediate public approval. 
Evidence of its wide appeal is abun- 
dant and deservedly so. 

On more than one occasion it has 
received considerable publicity as 
the result of articles in well-known 
national non-industry publications 
and an increasing number of lay- 
men recognize it as a distinct form 
of coverage along with their fire 
and automobile. Certainly every in- 
surance man, be he agent or com- 
pany representative, fire or casualty 
specialist, knows it as the basic per- 
sonal liability cover after automo- 
mile. 

Then too, it seems more articles 


The author—Mr. Cooper is an assistant secre- 
tary of the Sun Indemnity Co. of New York. 
He has been in charge of its compensation 
and liability department since 1935. 


By WILLIAM S. COOPER 


have been printed in company 
magazines in the past ten years, 
more advertisements have appeared 
in insurance trade papers and more 
direct mail pieces have been circu- 
lated in connection with this form 
than most others. 

Yet paradoxically enough, famili- 
arity has bred an unconscious ten- 
dency in some quarters to take the 
virtues of Comprehensive Personal 
Liability a bit for granted—to over- 
look not only many of the finer 
points of coverage but most impor- 
tantly the historical position of the 
contract in the development of 
package policies. We should not 
minimize the success of the industry 
in putting together a policy which 
was so truly ahead of its time—a 
package not just for the “house- 
owner” but for the “householder” 
as well. 

Many aspects of Comprehensive 
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Personal Liability are novel and can 
be quite controversial, when con- 
sidered separately; thus it seems re- 
markable that more attention has 
not been given to them. For ex- 
ample, in discussing “householders” 
forms we hear partisans of divisible 
versus indivisible premiums state 
the merits of their respective theo- 
ries. Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility was an early example of a 
package policy on a “take it or leave 
it” basis with an indivisible pre- 
mium less than the sum of its com- 


ponent coverage parts, assuming 


the exposure to each hazard existed. 


SuRELY VINDICATED 

One can still recall questions from 
the .field about possible premium 
reductions if certain perils were 
eliminated: whether the man with 
a private swimming pool should pay 
the same premium as an apartment 
dweller or why there should not be 
a rate differential in favor of an 
insured not owning a dog, and 
many other queries as to possible 
discrimination between risks. These 
questions were answered, and the 
charges justified, by the tremendous 
amount of Comprehensive Personal 
business which was written, and 
generally profitably so. The basis 
for over-all rate reduction through 
spread of risk, elimination of ad- 
verse selection and reduction of 
handling expense was surely vindi- 
cated here. 


Prior to the advent of Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability, statis- 
tics had been compiled and rates 
promulgated for liability with re- 
spect to private residences, golf- 
ers, sports, dogs and the several 
other “schedule” personal coverages 
which were included as part of the 
new policy. These continued to be 
available but were used less and 
less frequently because no wide- 
awake agent could chance selling a 
limited protection. Recently the 
inevitable happened and the rates 
for many of these subsidiary cover- 
ages were withdrawn from the gen- 
eral liability manual. 

The development of other and 
newer householder’s package forms 
indicates that the treatment of pre- 
mium, especially from the stand- 
point of considering past statistical 
data on the coverages now com- 
bined in these new package forms, 
is still a live subject today. In 
retrospect, it is obvious that in re- 
spect to Comprehensive Personal 
we boldly approached this problem 
ten years ago. 

Comprehensive Personal was the 
first standardized policy to be of- 
fered on a single limit basis. Not 
only did this single limit replace 
the separate “per person” and “per 
accident” amounts for Bodily In- 
jury but it also included property 
damage liability, all of which re- 
sulted in a major clarification and 
simplification of the policy word- 
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ing. In most cases the effect was to 
increase the amount of protection 
available to the insured. For exam- 
ple, few could previously have been 
persuaded to purchase property 
damage but more than one has 
since been relieved to find himself 
with $10,000 worth of coverage 
after fire from leaves that were 
being burned on his land spread 
causing damage to adjoining prop- 
erty. 

The single liability limit was later 
incorporated in a few other forms, 
for example, the Storekeeper’s Lia- 
bility Policy, and we may possibly 
anticipate further developments 
along these lines in the future. One 
can hear arguments both ways as 
to that. Make no mistake about it— 
this was a radical departure a dec- 
ade ago. The point to remember is 
that Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility has given it successful prac- 
tical application these many years. 

Still another first was the “occur- 
rence” basis of coverage with re- 
spect to legal liability. In those days 
“occurrence” substituted for “acci- 
dent” was new and strange. Many 
“occurrence” cases, real and hypo- 
thetical, have been written and 
talked about by underwriters and 
claim men for the words “caused 
by accident” have been fundamen- 
tal to the liability business. Looking 
back, from the standpoint of policy 
drafting, this change, although con- 
fined to personal risks, was truly an 
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experimental step the outcome of 
which was watched with some 
trepidation. For some time the pol- 
icy has not included a definition of 
the word “occurrence” but since 
under certain circumstances it 
would be against public policy to 
afford protection, this angle is ade- 
quately treated through excluding 
injury, sickness, disease, death or 
destruction caused intentionally by 
or at the direction of the insured. 

The subject of accident versus 
occurrence is a broad one which 
cannot be treated even briefly here. 
Although actual cases under Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability are a 
little difficult to pinpoint, they 
have been reported. Of course 
there is the much repeated instance 
of the domestic who contracted a 
contagious disease from the child 
of a household which she alleged 
was negligent in not informing her 
of the true nature of the illness. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


There is also the claimant whose 
asthma allegedly developed be- 
cause the weeds were not cut in 
a vacant lot owned by the insured. 
As to property damage, the case 
was recently related of a policy- 
holder who dammed a stream run- 
ning through his estate and was 
subsequently sued by some of his 
neighbors, on the one hand for a 
flood and on the other for a 
drought, both of which damaged 
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crops alleged to be by reason of 
the diversion of the normal course 
of the stream. The latter was cer- 
tainly no accident nor could it, on 
the other hand, be said to have 
been intended by the insured. 

There is no denying that the 
coverage on an occurrence basis 
sweeps in claims which might not 
technically be considered included 
on a “caused by accident basis.” 
This broadening of coverage, with- 
out any specific additional premium 
and applicable to both bodily in- 
jury and property damage, reviewed 
in historical perspective, was in- 
deed a major change. 

A further innovation was the in- 
clusion “on a caused by accident 
basis” of “premises medical pay- 
ments” which was later extended 
to apply away from the residence 
in connection with all personal ac- 
tivities of the insured. The stand- 
ard general liability policies, re- 
gardless of legal liability, pay for 
such immediate medical and surgi- 
cal relief as shall be imperative at 
the time of the accident but here 
the coverage is much broader and 
provided on a per person basis up 
to a stipulated limit. True, there 
was a precedent for this type of in- 
surance in the automobile field but 
it is not even now included as part 
of the basic premium and must 
rather be added for an additional 


charge. 
Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
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ity showed an early recognition of 
an insured’s desire to fulfill a moral 
obligation to pay for medical ex- 
penses regardless of legal liability. 
The medical payment clause was 
later incorporated in other package 
policies such as the Farmers’ Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability and 
Storekeeper’s Liability forms. 





William S. Cooper 


The Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy is unique in that it 
does not contain the customary ter- 
ritorial restriction. This is impor- 
tant especially for insureds visiting 
foreign countries. The absence of 
this restriction, for instance, ex- 
tends the coverage to sports acci- 
dents happening anywhere in the 
world. Moreover, coverage is af- 
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forded, regardless of territory, in 
connection with premises in which 
an insured is temporarily residing, 
if not owned by the insured. 

Still another unusual and seldom 
stressed feature of the Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy is the 
inclusion in the basic coverage for 
both bodily injury and property 
damage liability of the liability 
(contractural) assumed by the in- 
sured under a written contract re- 
lating to the premises. For exam- 
ple, liability assumed by the tenant 


of an apartment under a lease 


agreement. 

Those who developed this policy 
surely deserve highest praise for 
drafting 
proved 


a contract which has 

so fundamentally sound 
and so progressive in its concept. 
It took boldness and foresight, and 
for proof one need only consider 
how well Comprehensive Personal 
Liability has stood the test of time. 
There have been few changes of 
consequence because the essential 
ingredients were wisely included at 
the beginning. 


AMAZINGLY Low Cost 


Furthermore, we should not 
overlook the amazingly low cost 
for this broadest of possible protec- 
tion. We have already mentioned 
the justification for low basic 
charges and the fact that com- 
panies, profit and loss-wise, have 
not had cause to regret the pre- 
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mium level which was established. 
Only recently has the experience 
started to catch up in certain terri- 
tories while expense of handling 
small premium items, particularly 
on an annual basis, has continued 
to increase. 


Best SELLER 


Still, it is almost unbelievable 
that in approximately ten years 
time, despite the inflationary trend, 
the cost of a yearly comprehensive 
personal liability policy for a single 
family private residence (without 
elevators and with not more than 
two full time residence employees) 
at basic limits of $10,000 liability 
and $250 medical payments, in the 
majority of the states continues to 
cost only ten dollars. Dependent 
upon the territory, the cost ranges 
from about three to less than five 
cents a day for the minimum cov- 
erage. It is no wonder, then, that 
the Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy is so popular and con- 
tinues to be the best seller in the 
liability field. What other liability 
policy or for that matter what 
other insurance policy provides so 
much coverage for so little? 

Despite its popularity and ap- 
peal, there is a substantial undevel- 
oped market for Comprehensive 
Personal. Undoubtedly, the surface 
is still only scratched. Practically 
every family unit needs and should 
have this protection, yet there are 
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Extends coverage to sport accidents happening anywhere in the world 


numerous potential insureds, who, 
for all the publicity releases, are 
not even acquainted with it. We 
spoke earlier of the fact that an in- 
creasing number of laymen recog- 
nize Comprehensive Personal Lia- 


bility as a distinct form of coverage. 
Yet it must be appreciated that 
there is no mortgagee or financial 
responsibility law to ensure that 
the customer will ask for. That is to 


say, it must still be sold. And since 
it is so clearly a mass production 
item, there is an expense problem 
for the agent as well as the com- 
pany in the handling of an individ- 
ual policy. 

In other words, one of Compre- 
hensive Personal’s great advantages, 
its low annual cost, to some extent 
militates against its sale, for there 
simply are not always enough com- 
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mission dollars in the premium to 
warrant a special sales effort on its 
behalf. 

One answer to this is direct mail 
solicitation with the emphasis on 
purchasing the policy for three 
years at two and one-half times the 
annual premium. Doubtless this 
method is responsible for a high 
percentage of the business written. 
Practically all companies offer ad- 
vertising material which can be 
used to good advantage. Many of 
these describe and illustrate the 
coverage in colorful fashion and 
often they include return self-ad- 
dressed postcards which are an aid 
in eliciting replies. Or an agent can 
write his own sales letters outlin- 
ing the policy highlights and point- 
ing out examples of claims actually 
paid. His own files and a review of 
the daily newspapers should pro- 
vide abundant sales ammunition. A 
list of prospects is as close as his 
line file. Or, if the prospects are 
not already their clients, many 
agents have found in Comprehen- 
sive Personal an excellent door- 
opener, an effective entering wedge 
toward the securing of other lines 
of insurance. 

Another answer lies in selling 
the entire personal account so that 
in effect Comprehensive Personal 


Liability is integrated as part of an 
over-all program of insurance. It 
may be that the future of Compre- 
hensive Personal, and indeed of 
the American agent, is here. For it 
has been evident for some time 
now that Comprehensive Personal 
Liability is tending itself to become 
an adjunct to other forms. We 
have seen it as a basic part of the 
Combination Residence policy and 
as an endorsement to automobile 
liability and comprehensive liabil- 
ity contracts. As multiple line pow- 
ers enlarged we observed it as a 
rider on the standard fire policy. 

Finally, it has now been com- 
bined with several other coverages 
in broad multi-peril forms filed by 
individual companies and various 
rating organizations. It seems cer- 
tain that there will be a steadily 
increasing pressure for marketing 
of homeowners policies. Whatever 
shape they assume, we can be sure 
that Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility will continue as an indispen- 
sable coverage either by itself or in 
combination with other coverages 
and we can know with certainty 
that Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility has played no small part in 
the development of the philosophy 
and techniques underlying these 
modern forms. 
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New methods of speed con- 
trol are necessary on our high- 
ways and this expert outlines 
five vital steps which should 
be taken right now 


The Number One Killer 


rT HE MAIN CONTRIBUTING 
factor to deaths on our 


highways is that of motorists 


By THOMAS N. BOATE 


exceeding the speed limit on straight, open stretches.” 
“The increasing evidence of speed being the major factor in pro- 
ducing highway accidents cannot be ignored or minimized.” 
“The commonest excuse among speed violators is the ability of 
the vehicle to travel fast and smoothly on modern highways. . . 
as long as most speedometers show a top speed marking of 100 to 


120 miles per hour, some will be 
to travel fast.” 

“Ninety percent of our fatal 
eliminated if we eliminated three 
on the wrong side of the road, 
right-of-way.” 


These statements on speed were 
made recently by outstanding po- 
lice and traffic authorities, and are 
based on solid experience. The re- 
marks were not off-hand comments 
or popularity-seeking aphorisms. 

The average, decent American 


The author—Mr. Boate is manager of this 
Association's accident prevention depart- 
ment. Formerly chief of the traffic division 
of the Pennsylvania State Police, he is author 
of many articles on safety. 


tempted to verify the car’s ability 


motor vehicle accidents could be 
basic violations; speeding, driving 
and driving while not having the 


behind the wheel thinks it is smart 
to drive as fast as possible. Before 
it is too late, he must learn the 
“facts of life” concerning death on 
the highways, where speed is the 
Number One Killer. Only then wil] 
real, rather than apparent, progress 
be made toward reducing our na- 
tion’s ghastly traffic toll. 
Habitually, and for no better 
reason, a great many drivers roar 
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onward to “save time,” regardless 
of road or weather conditions. More 
often than not, the seconds, min- 
utes or hours saved are eventually 
wasted. This senseless race against 
time is perhaps the principal reason 
why we are losing the safety battle 
on the open highway. Accident 
prevention has made a gain in 
urban areas . . . but we are losing 
in the “stretch.” 

Speed is the killer. This is the 
lesson of our accident fatality sta- 
tistics. It is a lesson that must be 
pounded into motorists if we are 
to make safety education more ef- 
fective on the open highway. 

Let’s look at the record! 

ACCIDENT RECORD 

According to the accepted statis- 
tics for 1953 compiled by the 48 
states, speed or violations associ- 
ated with rushing accounted for 
the majority of traffic accidents: 

51 percent of the traffic deaths 
were due to excessive speed; 

22 percent of the traffic deaths 
were due to failure to yield right- 
of-way; 

10 percent of the traffic deaths 
were due to speed too fast for 
conditions; 

6 percent of the traffic deaths 
were due to improper passing; 

1 percent of the traffic deaths 
were due to following too closely. 
From this record it would appear 

that we have an “open and shut” 
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case against highway speed. Ninety 
percent of the fatalities is at- 
tributed to this one factor. But this 
is not a “pat hand”. 

What did “excessive speed” or 
“speed too fast for conditions” 
mean to those who investigated 
the fatalities and interpreted the 
causes? How is “speed” itself de- 


Thomas N. Boate 


fined by them? Were they talking 
about 50 miles an hour, a mile-a- 
minute, 85 miles an hour. . . or 
only 35? 

Recourse to the legal definitions 
of speed provides little help in 
answering these questions. In the 
various states, legal speed limits on 
the open highways range from a 
conservative 40 miles an hour to a 
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liberal 65 miles an hour. The maxi- 
mum specific speed limit in the 
United States is 70 miles an hour 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Some states say: “no greater 
speed than is reasonable and pru- 
dent (proper)”. In this so-called 
prima facie definition, what consti- 
tutes “reasonable”? Many drivers 
consider the absence of a specific 
maximum speed limit as indicative 
of no speed limit at all within a 
state. Courts in Maine have found 
speeds in excess of 70 miles an 
hour to be “reasonable and pru- 
dent,” while courts in Illinois have 
declared 90 miles an hour “reason- 
able” under favorable conditions! 


DANGEROUS SPEED 


This we know: The faster you 
drive, the easier it is for death to 
catch you. At 20 mph it normally 
takes 44 feet to come to a full stop. 
At 60 mph it takes 264 feet... 6 
times the distance. 

To pass a car traveling at 30 
mph, it requires 440 feet (or 20 
car lengths) . . . to pass a car trav- 
eling at 50 mph, it requires 732 
feet (or 45 car lengths). 

If involved in an accident, your 
chances of living are 7 times better 
at 20 mph than at 60 mph. 

WHAT IS A SAFE SPEED?— 
There can be no specific numerical 
answer. It is driving at a speed 
which permits you to keep your car 
under control in even the most un- 
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expected circumstances. It is driv- 
ing with due regard for the condi- 
tion of the highway, for the traffic 
volume and other variable factors. 
WHAT IS AN UNSAFE 
SPEED?-It is a rate of speed 
which can cause you, even momen- 
tarily, to lose control of your car. 
That point is determined by the 
weakest link in the driving chain, 
which may be: 
1. The Road — its surface, 
lanes, intersections, curves, hills. 
2. The Vehicle — its brakes, 
tires, wheel alignment, etc. 
8. The Weather — fog, rain, 
mist, hail, snow, etc. 
4. The Traffic—holiday crowds, 
bicyclists, pedestrians, etc. 
5. The Driver—his mental and 


physical condition, knowledge, 
skill, ete. 


In the years following World 
War II the automotive industry 
became afflicted with a “power 
complex.” We are told that this 
results from public demand and 
that the highway user will not 
“buy” safety at the price of time. 
We see “power” stressed in almost 
every advertisement of the present 
day just the increased 
horsepower of the engine but 
brakes, power _ steering, 
transmissions and power 


car—not 


power 
power 
windows. 

Unfortunately, a large propor- 
tion of our drivers translate this 
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The highway casualty toll edges steadily upward 


power emphasis into new possi- 
bilities of high speed. A cold engi- 
neering analysis may prove that 
the increase in engine horsepower 
adds little to the top speed poten- 
tial of a vehicle . . . but the danger 
lies in the power promise held out 
to the driver. 

We are faced now with the 
challenging concept that with a 
modern vehicle on a modern high- 


way, we can accelerate ourselves 
out of danger. 
Improved highways do not offer 


a panacea either. Every experi- 
enced state police officer knows 
that there is greater speeding on 
modern roads, and in some cases, 
a considerably higher death rate. 

There are some _ indisputable 
facts about the highway speed 
problem. We know that when a 
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state or a city cracks down on 
speed violators and the convictions 
rise, there is an accompanying re- 
duction in highway deaths, injuries 
and property damage accidents. 
When the Northeastern 
states conducted the “Slow Down 
and LIVE!” program in 1953, 
those states which tightened their 
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enforcement reduced traffic deaths, 
traffic injuries, or both. 

By taking cognizance of estab- 
lished and verified records, 
must inevitably the 
clusion that speed IS a major fac- 
tor in our traffic accident prob- 


we 


reach con- 


lem. 

Right there our knowledge ends! 
We are wallowing in ignorance 
while the highway casualty toll 


edges steadily upward. 

Until we know what constitutes 
excessive speed for most drivers, 
we might well hold to the side of 
caution in: establishing top legal 
speed limits, in defining a speed 
which is “reasonable and prudent,” 
and in formulating our policies of 
traffic law enforcement. Until we 
recognize the increasing trend of 
accidents involving a single vehicle 
which, for an undesignated reason, 
runs off a straight road, we're 
kidding ourselves in our traffic ac- 
cident prevention programs. 
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What, now, are we going to do 
about it? 

The following steps are earnest- 
ly suggested: 

1. See the situation in its true 
light, namely, that we are fast 
moving backwards in rural fatal 
accident prevention. 

2. Interest all safety workers in 
the problem. Many are now apa- 
thetic, and some are under the im- 
pression the “traffic problem” is 
all but conquered. 

3. Present the problem to in- 
fluential people, namely, state gov- 
ernors and members of the legis- 
lature. Don’t bother informing the 
State Police Commissioner; he is 
already thoroughly familiar with 
it. Given enough men, he can 
greatly help in licking the accident 
rate. 

4. Promote the use of 
speed signs and markings on more 
highways by the State Highway 
Department. 

5. Help, in all possible ways, to 
alert the average American driver 
to the fact that “speed kills!” 
Emphasize such dangers as ad- 
verse weather conditions, narrow 
rutted roads and congested traffic 
conditions and sell the idea 
that it’s smart to “lose” a little time 
when human lives are at stake. 


safe- 
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Decisions 


LXXI!1 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Retailer—A husband and 
wife bought some kitchen furniture 
from a retail store, including four 
chairs which were shipped by the 
manufacturer in a “knocked down” 
condition and were assembled by the 
retailer. The wife, while standing on 
one of the chairs, was seriously injured 
when the back of the chair came off, 
causing her to be impaled on the sharp 
uprights, The husband and wife, claim- 
ing that the chair had been assembled 
with improper screws, sued the retailer. 
The jury returned a verdict for $25,000 
for the wife and $3,500 for the hus- 
band. The judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Phillips v. Ogle Aluminum 
Furniture, Inc. (California 1951) 235 
P. 2d. 857.) 
' os 

Liability of Garbage Collector—A 
woman was injured when she slipped 
and fell on some garbage while walk- 
ing on the sidewalk in back of a res- 
taurant. She brought suit against the 
restaurant and two of the private firms 
which collected garbage from it. The 
jury’s verdict was in favor of the in- 
jured woman and against one of the 
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garbage collectors. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment, holding that 
the evidence warranted the inference 
that the material on which the plain- 
tiff slipped and fell was spilled by the 
garbage collector's employees while 
removing garbage a few hours before 
the accident. (Noble v. Cavalier Res- 
taurant (California 1951) 235 P. 2d. 
396. ) 
a 

Liability of Tavern—A woman patron 
was seated at a bar in a tavern when 
an altercation broke out. The _ bar- 
tender, in order to quell the disturb- 
ance, got up on the bar, and in doing 
so, stepped on and broke a glass, as 
a consequence of which the woman 
sustained a severe laceration of a fin- 
ger. She was treated for an infection 
in the finger which developed shortly 
afterwards, and about a year later, for 
a re-infection. In her suit against the 
tavern owner to recover for the injury 
the jury brought in a $3,000 verdict 
in her favor. The appellate court af- 
firmed the judgment. (Paparazzo v. 
Perkel (New Jersey 1951) 84 A. 2d. 
11.) 





Here is a new policy that all 
alert producers now servicing 
commercial banks and trust 
companies need to be thor- 
oughly familiar with 


Millions for Defense, Sir 


“ ILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, 
but Not One Cent 
Tribute” is as admirable an expres- 


SIR, 
for 


sion of independence today as it 
was when uttered by C. P. Pinckney 
in the early days of our country’s 
growth. 

It might also be descriptive of 
the Liability Insuring Agreement, 
Coverage A, of the new Combina- 
tion Safe Depository Policy, the 
most important feature of which is 
its “defense” provisions. However, 
“not one cent for tribute” could be 
a fallacious philosophy when a 
safe deposit company (which term 
when used herein is intended to 
include banks, trust companies and 
others letting safe deposit boxes) is 
dealing with a valued client who 
has sustained a loss from his safe 
deposit box through no fault of 


The author—Mr. Martin is assistant secre 
tary of the New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
which he joined in 1938 after admission to 
the Maryland bar. Now in the home office 
since 1946, he has served on the forms 
and rules committee of the Interbureau 
Insurance Advisory Group. 
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By GEORGE E. MARTIN 


either the safe deposit company or 
the customer. 

This policy 
promulgated by the National Bu- 
reau following consultation with 
the Committe of the 
American Bankers Association pro 


new which was 


Insurance 


vides, in one contract, dollars for 
both “defense” under Coverage A, 
and “tribute” under Coverage B. 
Blanket Bond forms for commer- 
cial banks and trust companies 
exclude loss of property contained 
in customers’ safe deposit boxes 
unless the loss is traceable to the 
dishonest act of an employee and 
the insured is legally liable for it. 
The new Combination Safe Deposi- 
tory Policy picks up protection at 
this point and affords liability 
coverage for the lessor of safe de- 
posit boxes for loss of customers’ 
property under Coverage A. Under 
Coverage B, it provides payment 
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for loss of such property, regard- 
less of liability of the safe deposit 
company to the lessee, under a 
very broad insuring agreement. 

Although people have entrusted 
their valuables and possessions to 
others for safe keeping since the 
earliest days of man, it was not 
until 1865, in New York, that the 
business potential was recognized. 
In that year, the first safe deposit 
company in the world was organ- 
ized. What was formerly a service 
performed gratuitously became a 
specialized business venture for a 
fee. The tin boxes of the individual 
gave way to vaults, guards and 
other protective devices of the 
banks and safe deposit companies. 
Today there are over 15,000 com- 
panies offering safe deposit facili- 
ties. 


GrowTH YEARS 


During the early years of growth, 
this new business did not experi- 
ence the losses from safe deposit 
boxes as a result of burglary or 
robbery that one might 
from the accumulation of wealth at 
risk. Ordinarily, the culprits, after 
forcing their way into a vault, 
would take the bank’s money which 
was easily accessible and not dis- 
turb the contents of the boxes 
which usually consisted of non- 
negotiable securities, jewelry or 
other property which were not as 
readily disposed of as cash. As the 


expect 
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banks increased protective meas- 
ures for their own funds, and when 
large issues of negotiable Liberty 
Bonds found their way to individ- 
ual deposit boxes, the criminals 
shifted their attack to the leased 
boxes. The depositories realized 
their exposure and 
stepped in to provide the needed 
protection under the Safe Deposit 
Box Burglary and Robbery Policy 
which was standardized in 1919. 
Later the Safe Depository Liabil- 
ity Form was issued to provide 
Legal Liability protection to the 
safe deposit companies for loss of 
property of customers. 

The policy under both Insuring 
Agreements A and B is geared to 
loss of “customer’s property,” and 
any property in leased 
boxes in vaults in the premises 
such as money, securities of every 
description, valuable papers, docu- 
ments, jewelry, silverware, fine 
arts, etc. Such property is likewise 
covered if outside the boxes but 
stored in vaults by or for custom- 
ers; except securities held by the 
Insured in any capacity, or money 
segregated and identified as pay- 
roll or other funds for delivery to 
the Insured or a customer. So it 
can readily be seen that the cover- 
age is comprehensive and _ practi- 
cally all-inclusive as to the type of 
property; but the problem as to 
what circumstances create legal 
liability of depository is elusive. 


insurance 


covers 
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It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to discuss such perplexing 
legal problems as are created by 
the varying decisions in the several 
states concerning the relationship 
between the safe deposit company 
and the box holder, and the result- 
ing of [In 
view of the broad scope of this 
subject, the author has confined his 
comments to the more important 
features of the contract and such 
comments must necessarily be 
weighed against all the terms and 
conditions of the policy.—Ed.] Suf- 
fice to say: the safe deposit com- 
pany owes the duty of exercising 
what has been variously termed 
reasonable care; the care which a 
prudent man takes of his 
goods of similar nature; the care 
which a safe depository takes of 
its own valuables; and the care of 
safe deposit companies of similar 
size in the community. 

Most of the claims handled for 
loss of the contents of boxes are 
based on alleged negligence caused 
by the disappearance of such con- 
tents rather than loss by burglary 
or robbery. Such claims can result 
in long, tedious and expensive 
legal defense. It is understandable 
that any well-managed safe de- 
posit company should avail itself of 
a policy that guarantees to provide 
complete legal retainer at a cost 
which, for this feature alone, is 
negligible. 


degree care owed. 


own 


DEFENSE, SIR 25 


It is not uncommon to hear it 
said that a depository should have 
no fear of claims for loss of cus- 
tomers’ property from its boxes be- 
cause, under present standards of 
operation, it would be impossible 
for such loss to occur. And should 
such a loss be alleged, it is averred, 
no reasonable person would give it 


George E. Martin 


any credence. Unfortunately, the 
problem is not quite that simple as 
might be demunstrated by the fol- 
lowing types of claims which have 
been the basis of lawsuits against 
safe deposit companies: 


The boxholder alleged he lost his 
key and the safe deposit company 
negligently permitted the finder ac- 
cess to the box; 
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The safe deposit company negli- 
gently allowed one other than the 
boxholder access to the safe de- 
posit box; 

The safe deposit company was 
negligent in the selection of an em- 
ployee who allegedly caused loss; 

The safe deposit company was 
negligent in failing to provide 
proper physical and mechanical 
safeguards; 

The safe deposit company was 
negligent in failing to provide 
proper methods and systems of 
operation. 


The combination Safe Depository 
Policy contains the usual clause 
found in liability policies whereby 
the Company agrees to investigate 
all claims against the Insured for 
loss covered by the policy and to 
defend any suit alleging such loss, 
ete. 

CLAM INVESTIGATIONS 


The investigation of claims for 
personal injuries arising out of ac- 
cidents covered under other forms 
of liability policies can be difficult 
and expensive even though the in- 
vestigators have the opportunity of 
interviewing witnesses, doctors, po- 
lice and consulting hospital and 
other records to determine the ex- 
tent of damage. 

How much more tedious and ex- 


pensive, however, is the investiga- 
“cold” 


tion which starts from a 
mere allegation that there was a 
“disappearance” of property from 
a safe deposit box. 
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There are no witnesses, as such, 
to the loss and attempting to verify 
or disprove the mere fact that the 
property ever reached the box in 
the first place, can and does pre- 
sent investigative problems of tre- 
mendous proportions. 

It is not at all unusual to have 
to employ private investigators, ac- 
countants, locksmiths and others to 
accumulate such facts and data 
that are discoverable and this ex- 
pense is incurred either prior to or 
concurrent with that of the legal 
experts who must actually do the 
defense work. 

The banker who carries a Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability Pol- 
icy (and name one who doesn't) 
purchased it because of its broad 
coverage and nominal premium 
and the peace of mind that results 
from the knowledge of sure protec- 
tion. Does it not follow that he 
should feel the same toward his 
responsibility as a banker? The po- 
tential hazard of claims for loss 
such as we have just discussed is 
ever present. The cost of the pro- 
tection of Coverage A is nominal. 
For instance, a policy providing a 
$200,000 amount of insurance for 
each occurrence under Coverage 
A carries an annual rate of only five 
cents per rented box subject to a 
minimum annual policy premium 
of $175. For $1,000,000 of cover- 
age the rate increases to but seven 
cents per rented box and the mini- 








MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, SIR 


It is not unusual to employ private investigators, locksmiths and others 


mum annual policy 
$575. 


premium is 


Not only does the policy provide 
for payment of all expenses of in- 
vestigation, premiums on bonds to 
release attachment, appeal bonds 
and various other expenses; in the 
event liability is established, it pro- 
vides full payment up to the limits 
stated therein. Safe Depositories 
are particularly susceptible to 


claims for such losses. In most 
cases, neither the safe deposit com- 
pany nor the lessee has any idea as 
to the date of occurrence. There- 
fore, the policy is drafted on a dis- 
covery basis, and applies to loss 
“arising out of an occurrence of 
which the Insured first acquires 
knowledge during the policy pe- 
riod.” 


One of the intangible, yet im- 
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portant, assets of any business is 
its customers’ goodwill. While 
goodwill itself is not insurable, 
Coverage B provides a method of 
preventing its loss through insur- 
able hazards. The liability portion 
of the contract, as previously noted, 
is designed and intended to pro- 
tect the tangible assets of the safe 
deposit company through insur- 
There are 
through which a customer may 
loss for there 
would be no legal liability on the 
part of the safe deposit company. 
Under such circumstances, the In- 
sured, for any number of sound 
business reasons, may want to pay 
“tribute.” Prior to the revision of 
this cover in December, 1953 this 
type of insurance was limited to 
loss of property caused by the per- 
ils of Burglary and Robbery; and 
for damage and destruction of in- 
sured property through burglary, 
robbery, vandalism and malicious 
mischief. The new form eliminates 
such qualifying means by which 
the damage and destruction to cus- 
tomers’ property must occur and 
thereby broadens the coverage im- 
measurably at no increase in rates 
over the more limited former cover. 

For instance, customers’ property 
may now be insured against every 
conceivable cause of destruction or 


ance. circumstances 


sustain a which 


damage; except, of course, the un- 
insurable hazards of war risks, 
moths, vermin, wear and 
gradual deterioration, or inherent 
vice. A few of the added perils thus 
against are: fire, 
damage by any cause, earthquake, 
collapse of building, and explo- 
sion. In addition, Coverage B may 
also be invoked by an insured safe 
deposit company on behalf of itself 
for indemnity for damage to its 
premises or furniture, fixtures, 
equipment, safes and vaults caused 
by “burglary” or “robbery,” or at- 
tempt thereat, and vandalism or 
malicious mischief. 


tear, 


insured water 


Quite frequently a producer is 
asked for recommendations as to 
the limits that a depository should 
carry for these two important cov- 
erages. In the final analysis, the 
Insured should have the ultimate 
decision in this matter. A sound 
rule of thumb is: a safe deposit 
company should provide as much 
protection for its customers’ prop- 
erty as it does its own. Therefore, 
Coverage B should be written for 
as much and, in many cases, more 
than Coverage A, and Coverage A 
should be at least in the 
amount as the Blanket Bond. 


same 


Can any safe deposit company 
afford to do less? 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, N. Y. 38. 





“Your Guide to Safety When Using 
Carbon Tetrachloride’—16pp., 3%” x 
5%”, $3.00 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Use of Alka- 
mare 


lies and Acids”—19pp., 3%” x 5%”, il- 
lustrated, $2.75 per 100. 


The safe handling of chemicals in 
relatively small quantities is a prob- 
lem which is encountered in all chemi- 
cal plants and laboratories, in dry 
cleaning establishments, laundries, in 
plants fabricating metal parts and 
electrical equipment and many other 
industrial plants. Carbon tetrachloride, 
although an excellent solvent, is an 
extremely toxic substance which each 


year causes a number of deaths and 
many serious injuries. If it must be 
used, extreme care and adequate 
control must be exercised and the 
pamphlet details the hazards of the 
compound, precautions to be taken in 
its use and protective equipment to 
be employed. Acids and alkalies may 
cause injury through contact with skin 
and the eyes or through being inhaled 
or swallowed. They may also consti- 
tute fire and explosion hazards. The 
pamphlet outlines the most commonly 
used acids and alkalies, specific haz- 
ards in their use and precautionary 
measures to be taken in their handling 
and storage. First aid, personal protec- 
tion and fire prevention are also cov- 
ered. 


“Driver Education in the Secondary 
School”—A_ booklet providing com- 
plete, yet concise answers to com- 
monly asked questions concerning the 
establishment .of driver education as a 
subject in the secondary school cur- 
riculum, Featuring the What, Why 
and How, it is available to agencies 
in a position to promote the expansion 
and improvement of a driver educa- 
tion program. 20pp., 5%” x 8%”, illus- 
trated, free. 


“Common Sense Pays Off’—A leaflet 
containing basic common sense rules 
for safe operation of the motor ve- 
hicle, presented in an informal and 
original manner. The brevity of the 
message and attractiveness of design 
make the leaflet a valuable medium 
for public education in traffic safety, 
suitable for experienced and inexperi- 
enced drivers. 12pp., 4” x 8%”, illus- 
trated. $3.25 per 100 to member com- 
panies, slightly higher to nonmembers. 





SMILE A WHILE 








COPYRIGHT 1954 CARTOONS.-OF-THE-MONTH 
“Business must be picking up. The boss got almost as many phone calls 
today as I did.” 








COPYRIGHT 1953 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 
“All year long there was plenty of money for the things you needed!” 
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CONTINUED RAIN in the Rio Grande Valley, near 
Elsa, Texas, delighted these children but caused four 
thousand people to be driven from their homes in this 
area which, one week before, was almost waterless. High 
winds caused dust storms in arid West Texas. 


A Flood 


A FOUR-INCH rainfall in Chicago's North Side 
caused severe flooding conditions. Basements were 
flooded, autos trapped in underpasses, and phone 
and power service was disrupted in some sections, 
causing extensive damage. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


SMOKE AND FLAMES pour from the wreckage of these 
wo automobiles which collided at an intersection on the 
South Side of Chicago. Two persons were killed and four 
thers injured, including a one-year-old baby, after the 
autos burst into flames. 


Motor Vehicle | 


TWO OCCUPANTS of the automobile shown 
crushed under this truck were killed in a highway 
crash in Delaware. State police said the car 
swerved into the path of the t overturned, 
and was then overrun by the truc 





ACCUMULATED GAS is believed to THIS IS ALL that remained of a six-room house aft 
caused this explosion which blew out the violent explosion and fire in Indianapolis which hurled de 
wall of this six-story building and started blaze over 150 feet and injured three persons. The blast was bla 
that threatened adjoining offices. on escaping gas from an abandoned well. 


7 Explosion 


THE NEWS 


LIQUID FOAM is sprayed on a tank car of high- A FIREMAN on an extension ladder is framed against 
test gasoline to extinguish a fire which broke out smoke pouring from a Kansas City hotel fire. Three perso 
when a freight train left the tracks in Illinois. No died in the blaze, including one who leaped from 
one was injured but sixteen cars were derailed. hotel to the street. Four firemen were injured. 


cf. 


* 





—— 


YSTERIOUS BLAST, believed to have originated in 
itchen of this Charleston, W. Va., home ripped away 
tire back wall of the house and injured the only occu- 


‘of the house, who suffered first and second degree burns. 


PICTUR 


ITE-HOT 50-ton coal crane topples into the water as 
e-alarm fire rages uncontrolled at a Portland, Me., 
harf. The blaze, out of control for four hours, caused 
timated $1,000,000 damcge. No one was injured. 


ENGINEERS INSPECT the wreckage caused by 
a gas explosion in a West Coast utility plant near 
San Francisco which caused an esti AW $25,000 
damage. There were no casualties. 


ae 


Fire ¥ 


THREE COMPANIES suffered losses when an 
early-morning fire swept across Hooker’s Point, 
near Tampa, Florida, and leveled warehouses and 
plants. Millions of cans and lids were destroyed. 


TTA 





a eee # 
COAL CARS pile up in a 30-foot high pyramid 
after 72 freight cars were derailed, spilling 3,000 
tons of coal and ripping up about half a mile of 
track near Plymouth Meeting, Pa. The wrecked 
cars were part of a 138-car freight. 


A Train 


THE NEWS 


THIS COOL and serene last winter’s portrait of 
suburban Glenview in Illinois is a reminder of 
the dangers that lie ahead. Beneath that cloak 
of snow is a dangerous coat of ice that made driv- 
ing and walking difficult in the area. 


WORKMEN CUT AWAY power lines which were tog 
down when 35 cars of an eastbound freight were deraile 
A shower of sparks from the wires fell on an oil ta 
car and the fuel exploded, setting fire to half a dozen car 
No one was injured. 


IN PICTURES 


Storm 


THREE TORNADOS, two of them riding side by sid 
crashed into central Georgia, killing seven perso 
injuring 25 others and causing damage estimated 

$25,000,000. Trees were uprooted by the two twisté 
travelling a parallel course along a revolving storm fro 





Fine Packages in 


Wie" SUBJECT IS MORE on 
the tongues of people in the 
insurance industry today than the 
so-called multiple peril or package 
policy. It is discussed in every 
circle and in an increasing degree 
is welding a closer relationship be- 
tween the personnel of Fire, Ma- 
rine and Casualty departments. 

Few people realize, however, 
that one of the finest package poli- 
cies available today has been on 
the market for the past 29 years. 

It is the time-tested Jewelers’ 
Block Policy. As the name implies 
(from the French “en Bloc”) it is 
all comprehensive. 

The recent changes in the Ma- 
rine Definitions will mean the spot- 
light held so long by the Jewelers’ 
Block policy will have to be shared 
by other classes, such as Furriers’ 
Block, Musical Instrument Dealers 
The author—Mr. Midgley is inland marine 
supervisor, eastern department, of the St. 


Paul Companies. He celebrated his 25th an- 
niversary with the company in May. 
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© With the trend definitely to 
package -policies today, this 
author cites the Jewelers’ Block 
policy as a pattern for the 
new all-comprehensive cover- 
ages 


Block Insurance 


By J. W. MIDGLEY 


Block and Camera Dealers Block. 
Without a doubt this list will be 
added to as time goes on for the 
trend is definitely to “Package Poli- 
cies.” 

The following remarks while ap- 
plying primarily to Jewelers’ Block, 
will apply to the other classes, as 
they undoubtedly will to a great 
degree follow the same pattern. 

To make a simple comparison a 
jeweler would require a minimum 
of seven separate policies to match 
meagerly the coverage afforded un- 
der the Block Policy. Yes, meagerly, 
for no combination of policies can 
compare with the “All Risk” fea- 
tures of the Block Policy. 

A comparison of Jewelers’ Block 
coverage with the standard policies 
on merchandise stock against all of 
the more usual hazards is fully out- 
lined in the following table; 
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SAFE 


Is 
Usual BURGLARY 


HAZARDS 


Aircraft Damage .... No 
Building Damage (by 
Theft) Ges 
Burglary—Safe 
Burglary—Open Stock .. 
Explosion—on premises. 
Explosion—away from 
premises 
Fire—on premises 
Fire—away from 
premises 
Holdup—on premises .. 


Yes 


Holdup—away from 
premises 


Kidnapping 
Pennyweighting 
Railway Express 
(including Air) 
Registered Mail 
(including Air) , 
Self-propelled vehicle 
damage .... 
Shoplifting 
Smoke damage 
Smudge damage 
Sprinkler leakage 
Strikes, Riots, Civil 
Commotions 
Water damage .... 
Window smashing 


(Only when 
premises are premises are 
closed) 


Windstorm 


First, let us look at the policy. 
The Property Insured Is: 
(A) Stock usual to the jewelry 
trade owned by the Assured. 
(B) Property similar to (A) 
delivered or entrusted to the As- 
sured by someone not a dealer 


AND SURETY 


OPEN 
STock 
BURGLARY 


JOURNAL July 

MESSENGER 
AND STORE 
ROBBERY 


JEWELERS 
BLock 


N 0 


No 


No 


No 
No Yes 
(Store robbery 
portion) 
Yes 
(Messenger 
robbery portion) 
Yes 
No 


No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
(At all 
times) 


No 
Yes 
(Only when 


open) 


No No Yes 


in such property or engaged in 
the jewelry trade. 
(C) Property similar to (A) 


delivered to the Assured by 
someone dealing in such prop- 
erty or otherwise engaged in the 
jewelry trade, but only to the ex- 
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tent of the assured’s own actual 

interest therein or legal liability 

for loss or damage thereto. 
Territorial Limits: 

Property is covered anywhere in, 
and in transit within and between, 
the Continental United States of 
America, Alaska, Canada, the 
Hawaiian Islands and Puerto Rico. 
This affords coverage where the 
majority of jewelers operate. How- 
ever, the policy may be endorsed 
to cover many additional countries 
at an additional charge. 
Limitations of Liability: 

This is broken down into five 
sections and each limit is for any 
one loss, disaster or casualty. 

(A) Property at the assured’s 
premises. 

(B) Shipments by First Class 
Registered Mail, Railway Ex- 
press and Armored Car Service; 
property in the custody of a 
dealer in property insured; prop- 
erty in safe or vault of a bank 
or safe deposit company. 

(C) Shipments by First Class 
Registered Air Mail or Air Divi- 
sion of Railway Express, sent 
during one day to the same ad- 
dressee at the same address. 

(D) Shipments under receipt 
of customer parcel delivery ser- 
vice, passenger parcel transpor- 
tation or baggage services of rail- 
roads, waterborne or air carriers 
and passenger bus lines. 

(E) Property elsewhere and 


FINE PACKAGES IN 


BLOCK INSURANCE 37 
not included in above Sections 
(A), (B), (C) and (D). 

Insuring Clause: 

This policy insures against all 
risks of loss of or damage to the 
above described property arising 
from any cause whatsoever. With 
an insuring clause so broad the 
exceptions and exclusions must of 


J. W. Midgley 


necessity be concise and clear. 
Space would not permit dealing 
with each one in detail, but gener- 
ally speaking those other than the 
usual all risk exclusions are: 

(A) Infidelity, dishonesty or 
conversion on the part of the As- 
sured, employee or any person to 
whom the property is delivered 
or entrusted; 
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(B) Property while being 
worn (except.watches for adjust- 
ment) by Assured or employees 
or by other dealers and their em- 
ployees, or by relatives or friends 
of any of the foregoing; 

(C) Unattended vehicle un- 
less at the time of loss there is 
actually in or upon the vehicle, 
the Assured, a permanent em- 
ployee or a person whose sole 
duty it is to attend the vehicle. 
This clause is stringent, but it 
must of necessity be so when 
the nature of stock covered is 
considered; 

(D) Unexplained loss, mys- 
terious disappearance or loss of 
shortage disclosed on taking in- 
ventory. Nor does the policy 
cover shortage in goods claimed 
to have been forwarded in a 
package when package is re- 
ceived in apparent good order 
with seals unbroken; loss or 
damage to C.O.D. shipments 
when privilege of inspection is 
granted to the consignee before 
delivery; 

(E) Goods sold on 
ment plan once they leave the 
Assured’s custody, 

It is not permissible to eliminate 
or modify any of the above ex- 
clusions. However, the following 
exclusions may be eliminated for 
an additional charge: 

(F) Flood (rising navigable 
waters) or earthquake at the 


install- 
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premises of the Assured (it 
should be noted water damage 
other than from navigable water 
is covered) ; 

(G) Property at an exhibition 
sponsored by a trade association 
or public authority; 

(H) Property exhibited by 
assured in show windows or 

show cases away from the prem- 

ises of the Assured. 
Records: 

It is important that a jeweler 
maintain proper records if he ex- 
pects payment for loss or damage. 
A condition of the insurance is: 
The Assured will maintain a de- 
tailed and itemized inventory of 
his property and separate listing of 
all travelers’ stocks in such manner 
that the exact amount of loss can 
be accurately determined there- 
from by the Company. Nothing is 


more exasperating for a loss ad- 
juster or an underwriter than to 
find upon investigation a jeweler 


cannot prove a loss from his 
records. 
Loss Payable Clause: 

The Company is liable for the 
actual cash value of the property 
at the time of loss or damage (less 
depreciation) but in no event ex- 
ceeding the lowest figure put upon 
such property in the Assured’s in- 
ventories, stock books, stock papers 
or lists existing at the time the loss 
occurred. Further, the Company is 


not liable for more than the cost to 
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It is impossible for a jeweler to estimate his activity in advance 


repair or replace the property with 
material of like kind and quality, 
nor is the Company liable for any 
antiquarian or historical value at- 
taching to the property. It is not 


difficult to see from. this, that 


proper records must be maintained, 
and any jeweler failing to qualify 
should not be approached as a 
subject for Jewelers’ Block insur- 


ance, 


Automatic Reinstatement Clause: 
Any payment of loss or reward 
reduces the policy amount by such 
payment but the full amount in- 
sured is automatically reinstated 
and a pro rata additional premium 
payable from the date of loss. This 
clause is an important one for the 
jeweler, for it has been proven time 
and again “lightning does strike 
twice in the same spot.” It could be 
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disastrous if a jeweler or producer 
failed to reinstate a loss were this 
clause not a part of the policy. The 
Unearned Premium Endorsement is 
available to the Assured to pre- 
clude payment of additional pre- 
mium for reinstatement of loss. 
Proposal: 

The proposal, often referred to 
as the heart of the policy, plays a 
very important part in the Jewel- 
ers’ Block Policy for it actually be- 
comes part of the contract and the 
jeweler warrants each and every 
statement and particular therein to 
be true. A prime reason for this is, 
each policy is individually rated 
and the premium for the policy 
predicated upon the formation 
contained in the proposal, hence 
the importance of receiving cor- 
rect information. There are 22 
questions on the proposal many of 
which have a direct bearing on 
premium computation and in ad- 
dition to this the proposal gives the 
underwriter an excellent picture of 
the jeweler’s operation with its 
ramifications. It has been 
said the proposal is “too compli- 
cated,” but without it the scien- 
tific rate formula in use would have 
to be discarded. 

Very few rating schedules “meas- 
ure the exposure” and base a pre- 
mium on such exposures as is done 
on Jewelers’ Block. A premium 
may fluctuate several hundreds or 
possibly thousands of dollars from 


many 
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year to year, but if it does there is 
always a justifiable reason for it. 
Many figures asked for on the pro- 
posal are based on the previous 
twelve months operations of the 
jeweler. This is understandable as it 
is not only impracticable but well 
nigh impossible for a jeweler to 
estimate what his activity will be 
in advance. However, two very im- 
portant items of the proposal (and 
only too often not fully explained to 
the jeweler) apply during the 
policy term. One pertains to show 
window coverage and the other to 
allocation of merchandise in and 
out of safes (or vaults) when the 
premises are closed to business. 
Show Windows: 

The jeweler must state the max- 
imum value he will display in his 
windows, all and any one, both 
when open and when closed. It is 
then his responsibility never to ex- 
ceed these values. However, the 
jeweler is permitted to establish the 
limit of liability he will require for 
theft or damage by window smash- 
ing or cutting. The limit is invari- 
ably lower than the maximum 
values as the possibility of a total 
loss from such cause, especially 
when open for business, is not too 
great, depending of course on the 
size of window and nature of mer- 
chandise displayed. Sizable rate 
consideration is given for a so- 
called “protected window,” such as 
shatterproof glass or a secondary 
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swinging plate or a metal grill en- 
tirely across window or in a show 
case within window. A common 
misconception is that a 
having tape connected to a burglar 
alarm system is protected. This is 
not so, as time has proven it is in- 
effective as far as window smash 


window 


losses are concerned. 
Safes and Vaults: 

The jeweler must warrant what 
percentage of merchandise (includ- 


ing other people’s goods) at his 


premises will be kept within his 
safes or vaults and percentage out, 
when premises are closed to busi- 
ness. Here again, it is very impor- 
tant that the percentage 
safes never be exceeded. Special 
rate consideration is given if the 
jeweler can warrant that a given 
percentage is kept within a safe 
deposit vault of a bank when his 
premises are closed. This is not 
unusual with a loose diamond risk. 

The important thing to bear in 
mind on the proposal is that an- 
swers must be factual and guess 
work should play no part of it. If 
figures are over-reported the As- 
sured is paying a higher premium 
which will in no way work to his 
benefit should a loss occur. On the 
other hand he is definitely hurting 
himself if figures are under-stated. 
The Company expects an honest 
answer to each question and it be- 
hooves the producer and the as- 
sured to see this is so. As to inven- 


out of 
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tory figures, they are “known quan- 
tities” therefore it is only reason- 
able to ask for exact figures and 
dates. It is obvious when an inven- 
tory figure is stated in even thou- 
sands that it is not an exact figure. 
Another important item is the 
breakdown percentage-wise of the 
latest inventory as to nature of 
stock. Substantial credits are given 
for certain types of stock such as 
silverware, watches, non-jewelry 
items, etc. The date of the signa- 
ture of the proposal although pos- 
sibly appearing insignificant is very 
important as many of the figures 
in the proposal are for the twelve 
months period preceding the date 
of the proposal. It is worthy of 
repetition to say the jeweler who 
maintains records should 
have no difficulty in completing a 
proper proposal. 
Rating: 

The following is usual procedure: 


proper 


1) average inventory established as 
basis of premises charge; 2) charge 
for show window display; 3) travel 
charge for carrying merchandise away 
from premises by officers, partners, 
employees; 4) charge for property in 
custody of others; 5) charge for ship- 
ment coverages under policy; 6) 
charge or allowance for amount of 
policy in relation to average invento- 
ries; 7) charge for fire coverage. 


It sounds simple but don’t be 
misled. A qualified Jewelers’ Block 
rating clerk, like Rome, is not made 
in a day! 
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45 Jo OF ALL 
.,__FATAL AUTO ACCIDENTS 
— CRUISED BY IMPROPER ACTIONS 
BA / OF DRINERS ARE DUE TO 
EXCESSIVE SPEEDING! 











IN THE UNITED STATES WAS 
FIRST WRITTEN IN 1892... 
MESSENGER ROBBERY IN 1898 
AND PAYROLL AND OFFICE 
ROBBERY IN 1914! 


BD west const s€evicé. Sqprion 
ISSUES RIN “INSURANCE” TICKETS 
FOR CAR WASHING JOBS. IF IT 
RBINS WITHIN 24 HOURS, THE 
HOLDER OF THE “POLICY” GETS 
ANOTHER WASHING JOB FREES 


“WHAT THE FOOL DOES 
IN THE END, THE WISE 
A HIGHLY DECORATED WAR FLNER, MAN DOES IN THE 
WHO MADE 25 MISSIONS OVER GERMANY, BEGINNING “! 
ADMITTED HE HAD STOLEN $2,553 FROM wy, 
AR MID- WEST BANK WHERE HE SERVED AS 
A TELLER BEFORE JOINING THE SERVICE. 
HE WAS PLACED ON 5 YEARS' PROBATION ¢ 
AND WON “THE RIGHT TO ANOTHER MISSION... 


OPERATION RESTITUTION! 
42 














Upon return to normal eco- 
nomic markets and today’s 
competitive tempo, business 
demands that its operations 
be uninterrupted — extra ex- 
pense insurance! 


Business Continuation Insurance 


EFORE YOUR PUZZLED BROW de- 
B velops any deeper furrows, we 
hastily explain that this is not a 
newly concocted form of insurance; 
it is that old friend from yesteryear 
—extra expense insurance—ready to 


play a more important role on the 


insurance scene. 

During the past unprecedented 
twelve-year period our facilities for 
production and distribution were 
operated at maximum capacity. 
Under these conditions it was diffi- 
cult for many businesses to find 
outside facilities for continuing op- 
eration when damage by fire or 
other perils caused a business shut- 
down. As a result, opportunities for 
selling extra expense insurance were 
limited. With the return to normal 
conditions and business at a level 
somewhat below maximum capac- 
ity, there is bound to be an increas- 


The author—Mr. Kietzman is secretary of the 
American Insurance Co. After graduation 
from Ohio State University, he entered in- 
surance with the Ohio Inspection Bureau and 
joined American in 1923; elected secretary 
1938. 
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By LEO E. KIETZMAN 
ing need for this kind of insurance. 
Today’s competitive tempo calls 
for continuing business operations 
at almost any price. It is timely 
therefore to review the coverage 
and know its sales potential. 


Wuat Type or Business NEEps IT 


The extra expense form clearly 
indicates that loss recovery is de- 
pendent upon continuing as nearly 
as is feasible the normal conduct 
of the insured’s business when in- 
surable perils cause suspension. 
Since such continuation will largely 
depend upon the use of outside 
facilities or the ability to purchase 
product or services from another 
source, the adequacy and availa- 
bility of such facilities are deter- 
mining factors in applying coverage. 

In the past, sales effort has been 
focused on laundries, dry-cleaners, 
dairies, banks, newspapers and a 
few other so-called service risks. 
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The staggering amount of addition- 
al expense incurred in expediting 
the resumption of operations of 
General Motors Automatic Trans- 
mission plant at Livonia, Michigan, 
shows that manufacturers may also 
need this protection. An insurance 
agent or broker, for example, can 
invariably obtain temporary facili- 
ties for continuing business. Even 
when the rehabilitation of a dam- 
aged office building housing an 
agency required twelve months to 
rebuild, a new permanent office 
location was acquired within three 
months. One ingenious case is re- 
corded where an insurance agent, 
unable to find temporary space, 
used an automobile trailer home as 
a temporary office. Churches, pub- 
lic schools and institutions, physi- 
cians, dentists and morticians—these 
represent typical cases with a com- 
pelling need to promptly continue 
normal services and ones that can 
generally quickly obtain the neces- 
sary temporary facilities. 

The field for this coverage is ex- 
tremely broad. It defies any narrow 
specific occupancy classification. 
Extra expense insurance is designed 
to protect any business, profession 
or institution that can continue ap- 
proximately normal income during 
a business suspension caused by in- 
surable perils, by using other avail- 
able facilities or purchasing its 
services or product from others by 
incurring extra expense. In such 
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cases it supplants the need for 
business interruption insurance 
which is designed primarily to 
cover income losses from suspended 
operations. 


EssENCE OF THE COVERAGE 


Extra expense is defined as the 
total cost necessarily incurred in 
continuing as nearly as practicable 
the normal operations of the in- 
sured during the “period of restora- 
tion,” less the cost that would have 
been incurred in normal operations 
for the same period. “Normal” is 
construed as the condition that 
would have existed had no loss 
occurred. The “period of restora- 
tion” or the “period of indemnity” 
is the time required to repair or 
replace the described damaged 
buildings and contents with due 
diligence and dispatch. It com- 
mences with the date of the dam- 
age but is not limited by the date 
of expiration of the policy. The 
definition of extra expense includes 
the extra cost of using other real or 
personal property, labor or other 
facilities to the extent that these 
become necessary; it also includes 
overtime payroll, bonuses for expe- 
diting emergency facilities, extra 
transportation or traveling expense 
and any other emergency outlay 
which is necessary to continue the 
normal conduct of the business. If 
it is necessary to purchase real or 
personal property for temporary 
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use to promptly resume normal 
operations during the restoration 
period, that expense is included. Of 
course the salvage value of such 
property after the restoration period 
would be deducted in the loss ad- 
justment. 

Only when it reduces the extra 
expense loss payable can there be 
recovery for that portion of the 
cost in excess of normal, of re- 
pairing or replacing any of the 
described property that has been 
damaged by insured perils. This 
same limitation also applies to any 
extra expense that would be in 
excess of what must necessarily be 
incurred to continue as nearly as 
practicable the normal conduct of 
the business. 

Limits oF LIABILITY 

Because there is seldom an accu- 
rate basis for determining the exact 
amount, no coinsurance clause is 
used. Instead the form 
specified percentage limits of the 
total amount of insurance for vari- 
ous indicated periods of restora- 
tion. The highest limit permitted 


requires 
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centage limits for the various 
months of the period of restoration 
indicated in the form are cumula- 
tive. For instance, if a minimum 
determined period of restoration of 
three months is used with maxi- 
mum limits for the first two months 
of this period, the Limit of Liabil- 
ity paragraph in the form would 
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be set up as follows: 


40% when the period of restoration is not in excess of 1 month 
80% when the period is in excess of 1 month but not in excess of 2 
100% when the period is in excess of 2 months but not in excess of 3 





for any period not in excess of one 
month is 40%. The minimum indi- 
cated period or restoration per- 
missible is three months. The per- 


In applying these limits it is im- 
portant to note that the form con- 
strues a month as thirty consecutive 
days. Thus, in the above example, 
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for any period of restoration up to 
thirty days, 40 percent of the 
amount of the policy is available. 
For any period of restoration of 
thirty-one to sixty days, 80 percent 
is available. Similarly for any pe- 
riod involving sixty-one or more 


days, the 100 percent limit is ap- 


plicable. 

Except in cases where extra ex- 
pense can be accurately predeter- 
mined it will be difficult to estimate 
exact percentage limits needed for 
each month of a restoration period 
based on a total loss of the prop- 
erty involved. The form, however, 
provides latitude for such contin- 
gency. If the extra expense loss 
during the longest period of resto- 
ration for which percentage limits 
have been indicated in the form 
does not exhaust the total amount 
of insurance, then such amount of 
unexhausted insurance applies for 
the remainder of the actual period 
of restoration without subsequent 
monthly percentage limits. With a 
$50,000 policy amount and limits 
set as indicated in the previous ex- 
ample, if the extra expense loss for 
the first three months of the actual 
period of restoration was $25,000, 
there would be unexhausted insur- 
ance of $25,000. This amount 
would then be available to apply 
to any remainder of the actual 
period of restoration involved with- 
out any further limitations. Of 
course there is a rate factor which 
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makes it more economical to set 
limits as accurately as possible; 
hewever, a safety factor is rec- 
ommended in setting limits be- 
cause the saving of a few dollars 
of premium cannot compensate for 
inadequate limits when a_ loss 
occurs. 


COVERAGE EXCLUSIONS 


The form clearly stipulates that 
loss of income is not covered. Such 
coverage would only be available 
under business interruption insur- 
ance. Another important exclusion 
from coverage is the cost of com- 
piling books of record or other 
documents. Such costs can involve 
sizable amounts when accounting 
records and various other important 
business papers or records are de- 
stroyed. To provide the broad pro- 
tection needed for this exclusion, 
consideration should be given to 
valuable papers and accounts re- 
ceivable insurance as companion 
coverages with extra expense. The 
remaining exclusions in this form 
are identical with those listed in 
the Special Exclusions paragraph 
in business interruption forms. Of 
course the exclusion of any in- 
crease in loss occasioned by local 
or state zoning ordinances or laws 
regulating construction or repair of 
buildings can be eliminated by at- 
taching the proper Demolition or 
Contingent Liability Endorsement 
to the extra expense policy. 
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EXTRA EXPENSE WORKSHEET 





Estimated Cost of Conducting 
Operations with Emergency 


Facilities during Restoration 


ESTIMATED PERIOD OF RESTORATION 


Third Fourth 
Month Month 





First 
Month 


Second 
Month 





normally have t 
conducting operation 
R atio 


























To determine net cost deduct from actual 


{STIMATING INSURABLE VALUES 

Estimate the maximum period 
of restoration by determining the 
time required to restore the in- 
sured’s real and personal property, 
or the time required to resume 


cost, 
property remaining when normal operations are 
If Estimated Period of Restoration exceeds fiv 











the estimated salvage value of such purchased 
resumed. 


ve months, add additional months. 


normal operations in new perma- 


nent quarters, if totally destroyed. 
Next estimate the cost of each item 


of expense which will necessarily 
be incurred to conduct operations 
during each month of the period of 
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restoration as indicated on _ the 
worksheet (page 47). Since the 
worksheet follows the form defini- 
tion of extra expense the subsequent 
steps in determining the amount of 
insurance needed are as indicated. 
Obviously the monthly breakdown 
will provide a basis for determin- 
ing the monthly percentage limits 
to be used in the form. 

In most instances the extra ex- 
pense for the first month or two 
will be considerably higher than 
subsequent months. In exceptional 
cases, however, the peak period 
may come later. Loss experience 
indicates that emergency operating 
expenses are too frequently under- 
estimated. Prior arrangements for 
the use of such outside facilities as 
may be needed make it easier to 
estimate insurable values more 
accurately. When this is impracti- 
cal, it is advisable to include a 
generous estimate for contingent 
extra expenses as a safety factor. 


Poxicy DISTINCTIONS 


A few distinctions between busi- 
ness interruption and extra expense 
insurance have already been 
drawn. To understand the over-all 
utility of extra expense insurance, 
it is necessary to probe these dif- 
ferences more extensively. 

Business interruption insurance 
covers loss of net income, or net 
profit and continuing expenses, re- 
sulting from business suspension 
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caused by damage to described 
property. The policy also provides 
that if the insured can reduce the 
loss covered by using other avail- 
able property, equipment or sup- 
plies, the extra expense incurred 
for this purpose is covered but it 
is limited to the amount by which 
the loss under the policy is thereby 
reduced. This latter provision fre- 
quently prompts the conclusion 
that when both of these coverages 
are carried there is a duplication 
of coverage. Actually this is true 
only in Pacific Coast territory. In 
all other territories the extra ex- 
pense form provides that if there 
are other kinds of insurance cover- 
ing extra expense “then this insur- 
ance shall apply only as excess 
insurance and in no event as con- 
tributing insurance and then only 
to the amount of extra expense 
over and above the amount due 
the insured under such other forms 
of insurance.” 

With this excess clause in the 
form, it is apparent that extra ex- 
pense insurance can be used to 
supplement business interruption 
insurance. There will be many sit- 
uations when outside facilities are 
available only to the extent of con- 
tinuing a part of normal income. In 
such cases when the extra expense 
incurred to partially continue nor- 
mal income would exceed the 
amount of extra expense payable 
under a business interruption pol- 
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icy, a combination of both business 
interruption and extra expense in- 
surance provides the only means 
for covering the combined earnings 
and extra expense loss. 


A TypicaAL EXAMPLE 


Here is a typical example of 
such a situation: The Smith Bot- 
tling Company handles two lines 
of bottled drinks—Product A, which 
involves a franchise for bottling 
and distributing a well-known, na- 
tionally advertised soft drink, and 
their own product, which we call 
Product B. If insurable perils cause 
a shutdown, the Smith Bottling 
Company can purchase Product A 
from a nearby outside concern and 
continue normal distribution of this 
drink. In this case the extra ex- 
pense incurred by this procedure 
will exceed the amount by which 
the loss under their business inter- 
ruption policy would be thereby 
reduced. On the other hand, the 
Smith Bottling Company’s income 
from sale of Product B will cease 
entirely. 

The insured’s insurance agent 
wrote a business interruption pol- 
icy covering the entire operation. 
He then supplemented this primary 
coverage with an extra expense 
policy, designed to provide cover- 
age for that portion of the extra 
expense incurred to continue the 
sale of Product A, which would 
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exceed the amount of extra ex- 
pense payable under the business 
interruption policy. 

When extra expense is used to 
supplement business interruption 
insurance, both coverages should 
be insured in the same companies 
with each participating proportion- 
ately on both covers. 

Business Interruption insurance 
does not cover loss of earnings re- 
sulting from loss of customers after 
the damaged property has been 
destroyed. To the extent that such 
losses can be avoided by continu- 
ing operations with outside facili- 
ties by incurred additional expense 
during the period of restoration, 
the exigencies of business survival 
require consideration of both busi- 
ness interruption and business con- 
tinuation insurance. 

Since coinsurance is not appli- 
cable to this coverage it is obvious 
that the rates used must provide a 
variable factor to fit varying per- 
centage limits for varying periods 
of restoration. Losses covering 
short periods of restoration occur 
much more frequently than losses 
for long periods of restoration and 
it logically follows that the shorter 
the maximum period of restoration 
for which limits are indicated in 
the form the higher the rates 
should be. The same logic would 
also apply to higher percentage 
limits for the early months of any 
period of restoration. The rating 
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formula used for this coverage is 
explained in territorial rule books. 


OTHER COVERAGES 


Because the coinsurance clause 
is not applicable in writing this 
coverage, blanket coverage is not 
permissible except on units of a 
single risk located on the same 
premises. 

When damage to property out- 
side the control of the insured can 
cause extra expense loss contingent 
coverage can be written. This will 
require a special form since no 
standard contingent extra expense 
form is published. 

Coverage is also available under 
floater policies when it is desirable 
to include transportation or other 
marine perils. 


SELLING POINTERS 


From the foregoing panorama it 
is apparent that prospecting for 
extra expense insurance goes hand 
in with the solicitation of 
business interruption insurance. 
The insurance producer must be 
able to analyze the nature of the 
loss exposure to determine whether 
the prospect needs either business 
interruption or extra expense insur- 


hand 


ance, or both. 
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Loss information can be effec- 
tively used in selling. F. C. & S. 
Bulletins outlines an extra expense 
loss sustained by Central National 
Bank of Chicago which amounted 
to nearly $200,000, covering a res- 
toration period of approximately 
one year. Serious fire damage to a 
grade school in a small town in 
New York resulted in incurred extra 
expense of $30,000 during. a ten- 
month period. An Ohio Title Guar- 
anty Company recently collected 
extra expense of $13,000 during a 
four-month period. In New Eng- 
land a manufacturer and distributor 
of heating and cooking gas recov- 
ered a loss of approximately 
$25,000 under a business interrup- 
tion policy and also collected near- 
ly $28,000 under a supplementary 
extra expense policy at the same 
time. 

Armed with an understanding of 
the fundamentals, selling skill can 
only be acquired by applied selling 
effort. The natural instinct of every 
businessman operating a going con- 
cern, to keep it going, will be a 
potent ally in convincing prospects 
that an extra expense policy is a 
good investment for continuing 
operations under emergency condi- 
tions. 


Distance lends enchantment—but not when 


you're out of gas. 


—Wyoming Insuror 





Usable Ideas for Today 


RENT v. RENTAL 
What is the difference between Rent 
insurance and Rental Value insurance? 
The first insures the income from in- 
vestment property—property occupied 
by tenants. Rental Value is written on 
owner-occupied property and repre- 
sents the amount the owner would 
have to pay to rent similar quarters. 
The amount of rent being paid is, of 
course. known to the owner of a rented 
building, but the rental value of owner- 
occupied buildings must be estimated. 
Usually, one percent of the value of 
the building is the approximate month- 
ly rental value. Thus on a $20,000 
dwelling the proper rental value would 
be about $200 a month. If it is esti- 
mated that it would take four months 
to rebuild, the amount of Rental Value 
insurance needed would be $800. The 
cost and therefore the reinsurance is 
small, You can build up your fire in- 
surance premiums by soliciting the 
addition of this insurance to each fire 
policy. 
—The Local Agent 
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INpDooR FARMERS 

You are probably only fooling your- 
self if you’re using the stock excuse 
“farmers are always too busy to talk.” 
The farmer is just like any other busi- 
nessman except that his office is out- 
of-doors. 

But unlike most businessmen, the 
farmer has days when, because of the 
weather, it is impossible for him to go 
about his business. Such days are cer- 
tainly not the most pleasant times for 
you to make rural calls. However, if 
you are interested in getting the farm- 
er’s business, make your calls when the 
weather forces him to stay indoors. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
«2 
Cams History 

With a picture of himself presenting 
a claim check to a client, an agent ran 
a series of “Here’s how it turned out” 
ads that impressed the community. 
From each client he received written 
permission to run the photograph and 
a short claims history in the paper. 

—The Marylander 
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OpENING Doors 

Letters mailed to prospective buyers 
prior to calling upon them can be help- 
ful to agents and brokers in soliciting 
Accident and Health insurance. Effec- 
tive selling results are best obtained 
by personal interviews. However, suc- 
cessful producers have found that by 
using pre-approach letters they are 
sure to make a certain number of calls 
each week and they can better control 
their soliciting time because they are 
able to concentrate their selling efforts. 
Moreover, they see more prospects be- 
cause less time is wasted in going from 
one prospect to another. 

Mailing a letter to the prospect in 
advance of the interview makes the 
approach much easier. Even if the 
prospect has not retained the letter 
mailed to him, the agent or broker is 
in a position to justify his call by re- 
ferring to the letter he had previously 
mailed to the prospect. 

Pre-approach letters mailed to pros- 
pects enable the agent or broker to 
get to the subject quicker. The pro- 
ducer can better plan his approach as 
the previously mailed letters will have 
partially prepared the prospects for 
the visit of the producer and the pur- 
pose of his call. 

Another class of risk that keeps good 
prospects are schools and colleges 
operating on a tuition basis. This is 
another class of Business Accident 
Insurance known as Tuition Fees In- 
surance. Ask your Fireman’s Fund 
fieldman for assistance on these more 
unusual classes. 

A very large percentage of busi- 
nesses seriously damaged by fire and 
not protected by Business Accident 
Insurance do not resume _ business. 
Then, too, loaning institutions look 
much more favorably on a credit risk 
if Business Accident Insurance is car- 


ried. In fact, some banks may require 
such additional protection before 
granting a substantial loan. 
Think in terms of Business Accident 
Insurance. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record 
. = ¢ 
Money Burns 
Paper money can burn, and so can 
negotiable securities. Neither of these 
losses is covered under an ordinary 
fire insurance policy. The Broad Form 
Money and Securities policy does cover 
such losses. Money can be lost. A mes- 
senger can lose it, or it can blow out 
of the window. It can be stolen. There 
is no use taking chances with money 
and securities. They should be insured. 
—The Local Agent 
e+ ¢ ¢ 
ScHOOL CHILDREN 
What about sponsoring a Safety 
Campaign for school children? Safety 
pamphlets handed to children on their 
way home from school might save lives 
and at the same time get your name 
into a lot of homes. You might also 
offer a small cash prize for the best 
safety cartoon done by a school child. 
Have the winning cartoon blown up 
and put in your window. You could 
also get good publicity by having it 
printed in the local newspaper. 
—The General’s Review 
ae 
S-Day 
For each of his important business 
clients one agent has created a “Sur- 
vey Day.” Two weeks before the day, 
he notifies the client that he’ll be there 
on that day to check all his policies 
(whether his agency writes them or 
not). Most customers are so sold on this 
extra service that eventually all their 
business is transferred to this one 
agency. 


—The Marylander 





Only a local agent is able to 
consistently apply and benefit 
from the four basic principles 
of sales techniques that are so 
eloquently outlined below 


Neighborly Advertising 


HE VERY RAPID GROWTH of di- 
y po writers in the insurance 
field has led many local agents to 
give more consideration to their ad- 
vertising and public relations pro- 
grams. The question of rate compe- 
tition is not too great in most lines 
and the direct writers and mutual 
companies have taken the initiative 
in extensive advertising campaigns 
so that direct selling is cutting into 
the premium volume of the aver- 
age local agent. 

Generally speaking, we credit 
little value to the large spreads of 
advertising that are placed in many 
of the well read magazines by all 
types of companies; however it is 
to be remembered that the cogniz- 
ance of any company name seen 
in such an ad can be of advantage 
to the “super salesmen” used by 


The author—Mr. Martz joined the Boston 
Insurance Agency of Warrensburg, Missouri, 
in 1945. A graduate of Butler University, 
he has been active in American Legion, 
Rotary Club, past president of Warrensburg 
Chamber of Commerce, and now chairman 
of Warrensburg Park Board. 
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some companies that do not foster 
the agency system. 

The fact that they do advertise 
in a publication that is of interest 
or one that is known to their pros- 
pect gives them a door opener. 

I do not anticipate that direct 
writers will ever command the en- 
tire insurance field; however I am 
convinced that they are a serious 
threat to the bread and butter lines 
such as auto and personal cover- 
ages that are the real backbone of 
the local agency system. To meet 
this competition, the local agent 
must give a growing amount of at- 
tention to his program of advertis- 
ing and public relations. 

Many agents have not done this. 
Some of them have not because 
they felt that the company should 
participate in the cost of their ad- 
vertising program, but in reality, it 
is their own responsibility under 
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the agency system as we know it 
today. The local agent is an inde- 
pendent contractor, and as such, it 
is his job to publicize his own 
business. 

Since I have been in the insur- 
ance business for only a little over 
eight years, I do not hold myself 
to be an authority on agency pub- 
lic relations; however my oppor- 
tunity to work with Mr. Baston 
who has successfully operated an 
insurance business on a_ rather 
unique basis for more than 35 years 
has given me some insight into the 
matter in as much as the entire 
selling program of the agency has 
been based on four factors through- 
out the life of the business. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 

These principles are basically 
1) personalized customer service, 
2) continuous newspaper advertis- 
ing, 3) community service and 4) 
prompt loss service. 

It is well to point out here that 
we do not solicit any business nor 
has there ever been any solicita- 
tion procedures used in the agency 
since it was established. This may 
seem rather odd, but it has been 
found that the practical applica- 
tion of the four principles men- 
tioned above has been much bet- 
ter as a selling aid than active 
solicitation. 

For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, it would be preferable to 
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limit our comment to the advertis- 
ing and public relations or com- 
munity service program that has 
been followed over the years. At 
the time Mr. Baston entered the in- 
surance business he was also the 
circulation manager of the War- 
rensburg Star Journal, our local 
daily, and in addition he sold ad- 
vertising for the paper. With these 
additional duties, it was difficult to 
give time to solicitation. It was 
found too, that most other agents 
were active solicitors, and the pres- 
sure selling methods used were not 
generally of the best. 

At that time the newspaper ad- 
vertising of the agency began. For 
a period of several years there was 
a daily ad in the paper. The ads 
used were not the “mat type” as 
furnished by the companies, but 
rather individual copy written by 
Mr. Baston himself. Occasionally 
a photograph of a claim was used 
with appropriate comment, but for 
the most part the ads were a sim- 
ple comment on some coverage or 
a current or witty comment. 

The layout for the most part was 
such that it appeared in a single 
sentence placed vertically in a 2 
column by 6 inch ad so that there 
was a good portion of white space 
showing. This with the agency card 
or merely the trade name “SEND- 
FORSAM” completed the ad.:One 
ad that caused a lot of comment 
was merely the words “I buy ashes” 
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with the trade name below. The 
ads were not designed to sell insur- 
ance. Their purpose was to attract 
attention and identify Mr. Baston 
as being in the insurance business. 
Mr. Baston is fully convinced of 
the effectiveness of this type of ad- 
vertising for it has not only brought 
quite a lot of recognition, but for 
several years he wrote one policy 
each working day and sometimes 
more. This was accomplished by 
advertising he did not solicit. The 
recognition came in the form of 
articles in trade publications call- 


ing attention to the ads and sales 


technique. 

The same general type of ad is 
still used and we find that they still 
draw customer comment. Last year 
we re-ran a series of old ads that 
had appeared more than 20 years 
before and some of our customers 
remembered them. Other new cus- 
tomers who had never seen them 
did make comment on them, for in 
choosing them, the more popular 
of the old ads were used with the 
feeling that they might again catch 
the eye of the public. 

In 1951 we made an interesting 
experiment in determining whether 
or not our ad styling and form had 
identified us. Over a period of four 
weeks we ran one ad each week 
that was set up in our usual style, 
but the ads were designed so that 
they ask the reader the question as 
to why this was inserted in the 
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ADVERTISING 


paper. No agency by line appeared 
on these ads and the last one car- 
ried the picture of a stag with the 
inquiry “Whose ad is this?” 
Before the 
passed, many people had stopped 
us with the comment that only Sam 
Baston would pay to put ads like 
that in the paper so to round out 


second week had 


Ralph J. Martz 


the series we ran a 2 column by 
6 inch ad with the following copy 
which described the small picture 
cuts that appeared in each ad 
“Rabbit — Fish — Swami and Stag 
Sendforsam did it just being a 
wag.” 

The response proved one point. 
That our ads were being read and 
that they were identified with our 
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agency. We realize that we can 
trace no actual sales to any given 
ad over the 34 years in business, 
but if we are making ourselves 
known to the public and being 
identified as an insurance agency, 
that is all we ask of our newspaper 
advertising. This mystery ad series 
brought us recognition in that 
stories concerning it appeared in 
both the Hartford Agent and in 
Rough Notes. 


EFFECTIVE ADS 


We are thoroughly sold on news- 
paper advertising as the best pos- 
sible means of keeping our name 
in the public eye, and we believe 
that every local agent should have 


an advertising program. For us 
this special form advertisement has 
worked. For others, other forms 
might be more practical. We would 
suggest that one factor be given 
serious consideration. The ad 
should be a personal thing, easily 
identified with the agent. The en- 
tire purpose, as we see it, is merely 
to put your name and your busi- 
ness jn front of the public. The 
actual selling comes later when 
you have made your customer 
contact. 

The other principle that we feel 
is important is community service 
or public relations, and by which- 
ever title you designate it, it 
amounts to the same operation. 
Early in the history of the agency 
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Mr. Baston established the practice 
of taking a very active part in 
community life. He worked for the 
establishing of the Chamber of 
Commerce and was its secretary 
for a period of time serving with- 
out pay. He was active in other 
civic clubs and in working with 
the members of the American Le- 
gion Post he helped establish the 
first calf club program in this part 
of the nation. The Legion conduct- 
ed a fall festival to raise funds for 
the purchase of calves which were 
loaned to farm youths in the trade 
area. The youngsters raised the 
calves, and at the festival they 
were judged and sold. The Legion 
received their original cost of the 
calf and the youngster received 
the rest of the proceeds of the sale. 
Many of those youngsters are now 
customers of the agency, and it is 
our feeling that the time spent in 
this project was very productive. 
This program also brought recog- 
nition to the agency, for it was 
written up in the Hartford Agent 
and later copied by several other 
of the trade magazines as a busi- 
ness building activity. It is well to 
remember too that the mortality 
coverage on the club calves was 
written by the agency during the 
several years that this fall festival 
program was held by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Every agent is well aware that 
a few lines of space in a news story 
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If the agent aids the recreation programs, he becomes a valued citizen 


is the best sort of advertising, for 
here again public attention is di- 
rected to the agent. People won- 
der who he is. They ask a friend 
and he is identified as an insurance 
agent. Through this means the seed 
of a potential sale has been planted. 

Our local editor tells me that he 
has many requests each week from 
insurance people to give him news 
items whether there is any real 


news to them or not. They merely 
want to get their name in the pa- 
per. The editor tells me that they 
are always glad to have a real news 
item. If an agent has received some 
special recognition from the insur- 
ance industry or local association, 
they are pleased to have the story. 
If he has done a good job on a 
community project, they like to 
carry it and generally they have 
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the name of the involved and his 
firm name too. The public wants 
to know, for it is news. 

On the other hand, the editor 
tells me that in many cases the 
news releases that he receives have 
little or no news value and actually 
amount only to a plug for the 
agency or individual business, and 
as such should rightfully go into 
the ad section. 


Crvic CONTRIBUTION 


After these words from the edi- 
tor, it appears that a good first rule 
in obtaining newspaper publicity 
would be for the agent to get him- 
self well into the civic swim, to do 
things that would be of service to 
the community and thereby create 


some news interest about his name 
or his business association. 

The agent who gets ahead in his 
community is the one who really 
tries to do something to contribute 
to the improvement of his town. 
Somewhere along the way, he can 
be sure that the achievement will 
be recognized, and there is always 
some really good newspaper pub- 
licity involved. I do not intend to 
infer by this that the good luck we 
have had publicity-wise has been 
due to being always in the lime- 
light in ‘civic and community ac- 
tivities—we have always tried to do 
our part in the community—but I 
still think we have been very for- 
tunate in that we have always en- 
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joyed excellent public relations. I 
suggest this as means for any agent 
to do a better job for himself and 
for his community as well—and at 
the same time to enjoy a little pub- 
licity along the way. 

The insurance business today is 
faced with many problems on the 
local agency level. The competi- 
tion from mutuals and direct writ- 
ers is taking away some of our 
very valued accounts, and the local 
agent who goes in for community 
service is shooting a competition 
angle that can’t be met by the 
direct writers. If he pulls for the 
community chest, works for better 
schools, aids the recreation pro- 
grams, or helps in any way to make 
the community better, he provides 
a service that is recognized. He 
becomes a valued citizen in his 
community, and as such, he ob- 
tains some business because of that 
position. 

LocaLLy ACTIVE 

For the sake of the agency sys- 
tem, I would personally recom- 
mend that every agent take time 
each week to work on some com- 
munity project with no view to any 
personal profit, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that by this means he will 
do himself a tremendous favor and 
at the same time show his town 
that he is interested in it, not just 
as a place in which to sell his 
wares, but that he wants it to im- 
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prove and grow. This will reflect in 
his business, and he'll enjoy good 
public relations too. 

The local editor gave me some 
other tips that are good to know 
if a person wants to obtain some 
publicity. One thing the newspaper 
people like to know is that you are 
available to the reporters for com- 
ment on news items that are re- 
lated to your field. They like to 
know that if they call you relative 
to a rate change or some insurance 
news item that you will give them 
a few minutes to explain to. them 
the significance of the change or 
perhaps the effect that the change 
will have in the locality. Many 
agents evidently do not give 


thought to this, or perhaps hesi- 


tate to make comment on the 
changes when asked, however | 
am sure that the agent who will 
take time to read over the changes 
or news releases that come to him 
and then take the further time to 
discuss them with a reporter will 
generally find that he will receive 
some credit in the story. In this 
respect the editor tells me that they 
like to know, too, that the news is 
factual. In other words they want 
to know you have the correct in- 
formation—and generally most pa- 
pers will hold off a story to give 
you time to get correct informa- 
tion for them. 

To make the point, some months 
ago a rumor was started that fire 
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rates were to be reduced in our 
town. One of the newspapers called 
to see if there was anything to the 
story. We had no knowledge of 
any change coming in the near fu- 
ture, but we ask them to let us 
verify it with the rating bureau. 
We wrote the bureau and had a 
reply in 48 hours. There was no 
rate change in consideration. This 
information was relayed to the 
newspaper, and they were appre- 
ciative. In this case no story ap- 
peared, but we felt that we had 
done our bit in helping them on 
it, and we hope that perhaps at 
some later date our cooperation 
will be remembered. 
NEWsworTHY SOURCE 
Another bit of cooperation that 
can be helpful is to see that Na- 
tional Board press releases are 
reaching your local newspapers. 
Some years ago I made it a practice 
to send all news releases that I re- 
ceived from the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters or from 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to the editor of the daily 
paper. He has since had the paper 
put on the mailing list for these re- 
leases, but prior to that I am sure 
that the service was appreciated. 
In many cases people who are 
newsworthy are called on by the 
papers to give information to the 
paper about the projects in which 
they are engaged, and they make 
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the mistake of giving such infor- 
mation over the phone or writing it 
out in longhand and passing it on 
to a reporter. This does give them 
the basic information but like 
everyone else, newspaper people 
are busy. They have to make the 
deadline, and if a story is to be 
compiled from some hasty notes 
made during a brief telephone con- 
versation or a longhand news re- 
lease that is not easy to copy, the 
tendency is going to be to cut it 
to the minimum. 


Neat Copy 


Here is a solution that requires 
only a little time. When you pro- 
vide a news release, take the time 
to type it and be sure that it is 


double-spaced for easy proofing. I 
have found from my own experi- 
ence that such releases are seldom 
cut, and if they are newsworthy, 
they generally appear almost to the 
word as they were written. It isn’t 
that newspaper people want you 
to do the work for them, it is sim- 
ply that news releases that are 
typewritten and double-spaced are 
easier to read and edit. They fit 
into the general plan of the news 
operation, and because of that they 
find their way into the news items 
more easily. 

Our insurance companies pro- 
vide us applications so that re- 
quests for insurance won't come in 
on the backs of old envelopes—the 
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same principle applies to news 
stories. 

We sincerely believe too that a 
good newspaper advertising pro- 
gram must go hand in hand with 
any publicity program that is to 
work. The agent should have a 
regular advertising program. We 
never used the ads provided by 
the company because we don’t 
think they are read. We know that 
the ones we write are read for peo- 
ple tell us they read them. Our ads 
in many cases have little to do 
with the insurance business but 
therein lies the publicity advantage 
that we think important. 

An ad that is a pun or a quip 
on a current happening with only 
a recognized signature leads peo- 
ple to question as to who would 
pay for space in the paper for odd 
comment instead of plugging his 
product. The end result is that 
people generally want to know 
what kind of a person writes the 
ads, what does he sell, or who he 
is. There is the seed of a sale—you 
have your name in the mind of a 
prospective customer. When that is 
done, and then some small item of 
newspaper publicity comes along, 
the name is remembered again. 
Actually the two go together. Most 
all newspapers print the news as 
they get it, but I am sure that an 
agent who is a regular advertising 
customer of a newspaper gets a 
little better break newswise than 
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does the one who has no advertis- 
ing program. 


SounD RULES 


To sum up, we might say there 
are about five rules to apply to 
agency public relations and ad- 
vertising: 

1. When you give a news re- 
lease, be sure that it is news and 
not just a plug for you. 

2. Engage in activities that 
make you, as an individual in 
your community, a personality 
that is newsworthy. 

3. Be available to your news- 
paper reporters when they want 
your comment—whether it per- 
tains to insurance or not. Your 
comment on the community 
chest can mean as much as your 
studied opinion on an insurance 
coverage — for either one puts 
your name in the public eye. 

4, Use an advertising pro- 
gram that keeps your name in 
front of the public. 


5. When you make up a news 
release, type and double space 
it. Make the newspaper's job 
easier. 
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ADVERTISING 


Perhaps what has been effective 
for us will not work for other 
agents, but if you look around your 
own town, you will usually find 
your more successful agents have 
used some type of a regular ad- 
vertising program. A closer look 
will show you they have been ac- 
tive citizens in their community. 
They have been recognized not 
just as another insurance agent but 
rather as the insurance man who 
helped get a better playground or 
who put the community chest 
drive over the top. 

There is a big difference in 
what the community thinks of a 
man who is just in business there 
as compared to one who is doing 
something to improve the com- 
munity. The one who is doing 
things will not get all the business, 
but he will come closer to holding 
out against heavy competition for 
he has proven himself. People 
know him, they respect his opin- 
ion, not only his opinion of com- 
munity affairs, but also the opin- 
ions he holds as to the insurance 
business. The remainder is simply 
a matter of good customer service 
and prompt claims handling. 


a 


Husband: “You're always wishing for some- 


thing you haven’t got.” 


Wife: “What else is there to wish for?” 


—The Locomotive 





... AUTOMOBILE 
Bonbuns. After a collision of two cars 
in Knoxville, the motorists were freed 
when they told the judge the only 
drinks they had had were a couple of 
nips while waiting 45 minutes for the 
police to show up and investigate the 
accident. . . . Floating Power. Fined 
$150 for reckless driving, a Detroit 
motorist pleaded guilty and confided 
he had been traveling by car “because 
I was too drunk to walk.” . . . Danc- 
zing! A Birmingham motorist told po- 
lice who arrested him for reckless 
driving that a couple of girls had 
pulled alongside his car, shouted, “If 
you want to go dancing, follow us,” 
then outdistanced him at 110 mph... . 
Trunk ’n’ Ball. After arresting a Los 
Angeles motorist for drunken driving, 
police searched his car, in the trunk 
compartment found his wife, who ex- 
plained: “I knew he would get drunk, 
so I stowed away so I could drive him 
home.” 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Figures Count? A burglar broke into 
a Friendship Club in Long Beach and 
made off with a file of 100 single 
women listing their names, addresses, 
phone numbers and incomes... . 
Striped Style. Charged with stealing 
two suits, a Denver man said he had 
taken the clothes to “examine them 
under the natural light” and tried 
to elude the female store detective 
only because “I thought she was my 
estranged wife.” . Tote Boards? 


Bridgeboro, N. J., police are looking 
for a band of rustlers who stole four 
horses—the wooden kind—from a mer- 
ry-go-round. 


... FIRE 
Deserves Rest. After a week in which 
1) his house burned down, 2) he lost 
his job, 3) his car stalled at a railroad 
crossing and was smashed, 4) his four 
children got small pox, a Kentucky 
man decided he needed a rest... . 
Buss Buff. When a fire alarm inter- 
rupted the crowning of the queen at 
the annual Fireman’s Ball, in Central 
Valley, Calif., the chief dispatched all 
his men to quell the blaze and stayed 
on himself to complete the coronation. 
Burning Match. Charged with 
arson, a Pennsylvania man told police 
he set fire to his newly bought house 
because his wife suddenly decided 
she did not want to live in it. 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Planting Permit. An Aztec, N. Mex., 
prisoner, acting as gardener for the 
courthouse grounds, was freed, but 
asked (and got) permission to stay in 
jail long enough to finish the spring 
planting. . . . Hot Wad. A merchant 
seaman, arrested in Oklahoma for car- 
rying a sawed-off shotgun inside his 
jacket, tried to convince police he 


needed it to protect his bankroll of $7. 
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